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BENSON’ S WATCHES. 


46 and 47, CORNHILL, E. C. 
MANUFACTORY, 
33 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1749. 
PECIAL attention 1s requested to Benson’s New Illustrated 
Pamphlet on Watches (post free for two stamps). It 
contains a ful] description of every construction of watch now 
made, profusely illustrated with drawings, with their varioug 
prices, important information as to the watch to buy and how 
to use it. By its aid persons living in Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
or any part of the kingdom can select with the greatest ceh 
tainty the watch best adapted to their use. Every watch ig 
warranted, and sent free and safe by post on receipt of 4 
remittance. 


Benson's Lady's Watch.—“ Exquisite artistic feeling in ornamenta 
tion and perfection of mechanism.” —Morning Post. 
Silver 3 to 15 guineas. 5 to 50 guineas. 
Benson’s Gentleman’s Watch—“ All that can be desired in finish, 
taste, and design.” —Giobe. 
POE isevnecsavetsssacas 8to50guineas  j -~— Gold........ sveeseeeee 6 tO 100 guineas. 
Benson’s Lever Watches.—“ Leave nothing to be desired but the 


money to buy them with.”—Standard. 
Silver ....06 seseeeseeee 4 tO 30 guineas. 7 to 50 guineas, 


Benson's Horizontal Watches—“ A good Watch without paying 


an exorbitant price.”—Daily Telegr aph, 
BVO sciscscess icehaea 2 to 8 guineas. Gold ......cecseeeeeeee 5 tO 20 guineas. 
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Ghostly Quarters........ sscestevnoesenseee atibsiehinaaiaaaniniads . 427 

















; AGENTS FOR INDIA — Messrs. Grindlay and Co., Calcutta; Messrs. Smith, Taylor, and Co., Bombay ; Messrs. 
Thacker and Co., Calcutta and Allahabad ; Messrs. Le "Page and. Co., Library, Calcutta, of whom pamph Ak can be 
obtained. Orders, with remittances (including 5s. extra for ostage), should be sent direct (or through ~, f of the 
above firms) to J. W. BENSON’S WATCH MANU IPACTORY. 33 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, LOD 
Established 1749.—Merchants, Captains, Shippers, Watch Clubs, and Wholesale Buyers treated with Rberally. —Old 
Watches taken in exchange or repaired. 
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A TREATISE explanatory of GABRIEL’S System of supplying ARTIFICIAL TEETH.— 
Effectual for Mastication and Articulation (even when all others fail) without Springs, Wires, or any metal, 
and without Extracting Teeth or Stumps. None but first-class materials and workmanship employed, and are 
supplied at less than hai the ordinary cost. Only by Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists to the Prince d’Ottajana. 


Established 1815. See Diploma. 
27, HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE; 


83 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, CITY. 
134, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL; and 65, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


American Mineral Teeth best, in Europe, from Four to Seven and Ten Guineas a Set. 
“Gabriel’s System is a great improvement upon the old method, their Treatise should be read by all who value 


health.”—Morning Herald. 


CASH’S 
COVENTRY CAMBRIC FRILLING, 


USED FOR 





TRIMMING ALL KINDS OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
WASHING APPAREL. 
SOLD BY ALL THE PRINCIPAL DRAPERS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





MAPPIN’S CUTLERY & ELECTRO SILVER PLATE. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS’ 
LONDON ESTABLISHMENT IS AT LONDON BRIDGE, 


ABLISHED IN SHEFFIELD. A.D. 1810. 
All their manufactures are stamped with their corporate mark, “ ‘The Sun,” granted to their father by 
the Cutler’s Company of Sheffield, June 26, 1835. Mapprn Brotuers are Cutlers by Special Appoint- 
ment to the Emperor Napoleon III. 





ota °. 
& MAPPINS’ TABLE CUTLERY. ae 
Ortinny Gai. Sate: yr aa ar ory. 
Two Dozen Full-size Table Knives, with Ivory Handies ............ ste 3 6 eos : " 0 


One-and-a-half Dozen Full-size Cheese ditto este ae 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers . we ase Se : 
: ae ies 6 

0 

6 


eexe 
oF. i] 
* 


One Pair Extra Size ditto 
One Pair Poultry Carvers 
One Steel for Sharpening 
Complete Service . £618 6 


ELECTRO-SILVER SPOONS AND FORES. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS guarantee on all|__“ Fiddle.” _“ Threaded.” “Kings.” __ 
their manufactures in Electro-Silver | Plated : | Plated : | Plated 
Plate a strong deposit of real Silver, ac-| Medium | extra Medium | extra Medium | extra 
cording to the price charged. wiating. strong. | Plating. | strong. Fisting. strong. 
~~ ae &. . &. 8. - | &. . 

Tabl , full size, 8 66 0 | 78 0 
Do. Pecks seneiote rah eee La 5 0 | 60 0 7 0 | 
= 44 0 54 0 

— 4 0 54 (0 

Tea Sp J 0 27 0 36 0 


ESTIMATES FURNISH ED ror SERVICES or PLATE ror HOTELS, STEAM-SHIPS, & REGIMENTAL MESSES. 
A Costly Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, free by Post. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, 
67 AND 68, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE 


MANUFACTORY, QUEEN’S CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
All Orders from Abroad must be accompanied by a Bunker's Draft, or an Order for payment in Englaud. 
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2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS, 


VISITORS TO THE SEASIDE. & OTHDRS, 
Exposed to the Scorching Rays of the 
Sun,and heated particles of Dust, will find 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 


A most refreshing preparation for the 
Complexion, dispelling the cloud of lan- 
guor and relaxation, allaying all heat and 
irritability, and immediately affording the 
pleasing sensation attending restored 
elasticity and healthful state of the Skin. 

Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, Flushes, 
and Discoloration, fly before its applica- 
tion, and give place to purity of com- 
plexion, with the glow of beauty and of 
bloom. In cases of Sunburn, or Stingsof 
Insects, its virtues have long been ac- 
knowlea 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 


An in vigorator and beautifier of the Hair, beyond all pre- 


cedent. ss ae ’ 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentifrice, bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like 
Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, and imparts to the 
Gums a healthy firmness, and to the breath a delicate 





Sagmenee. ; 
Id at;20, HATTON GARDEN; and by Chemists and Per- 
fumers. ™ 

*,* ASK FOR “ROWLANDS! ARTICLES.” 


AIR-DYEING ROOMS.—UNWIN AND 

ALBERT’S, 24, Piccadilly, are as private and replete 

with every convenience and comfort as a lady's own dres- 

sing-room, and where the hair can be coloured the lightest 

shade of. flaxen or the darkest shade of brown or. black, 
by experienced assistants at moderate charges. 


NO MORE CRAY HAIR. 


NWIN AND ALBERTS 
COLUMBIAN HAIR-DYE, after 
Twenty Years’ constant use over the 
whole world, is now universally acknow- 
ledged to be the only hair-dye simple in 
application, and satisfactory in the result. 
In cases at 5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s. 
¥ Beware of Imitations. 








~ ‘By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 
RIMMEL’S 


PERFUME 
VAPORIZER, 


An elegant, cheap, and portable ap- 
paratus for diffusing the fragrance of 
flowers in apartments, ball rooms, 
&e., and for purifying the air in 
houses and sick chambers, recom- 
mended by Dr. LETHEBY and Dr 
HASSELL as greatly superior to the 
= means in use hitherto. 
= Price, from 6s. upwards. 
—— — Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists, 
and by the Patentee, E. RIMMEL, Perfumer to the Queen, 
-96, Strand, and 24, Cornhill, London; and 17, Boulevard des 
Italiens, Paris. 


SN 














Be sure ask for Briedenbach’s 


‘BREIDENBACH 





7 


Forget’ Los Bee 
“4 Wood VIOLET Farewell 
SCENT. Bouquet, 
Boudoir, _. 1678 
Somerset, cae ST/ New Hay 











land address. 


LADIES SHOULD SEE 
THOMSOW’S “BELLE OF THE COURT.” 
IN SILK, ; 


BEFORE PURCHASING THEIR CRINOLINES. 
THE BEST EVER MANUFACTURED. 


A Toilette Requisite for the Summer. _ 


LDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA is 

the most certain REMEDY for RESTORING and 

STRENGTHENING the HAIR. By it whiskers and 

moustachos are produced and beautified. Ladies will find 

it especially valuable, as the most delicate head-dress or 

bonnet can be worn without fear of soiling. Sold in bottles, 
8s. 6d., 6s., and 11s. 

C. and A. OLDRIDGE, 22, Wellington Street, Strand. 


HITE & SOUND TEETH.—JEWSBURY 

and BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, estab- 

lished by 40 years’ experience, as the best preparation extant 
for cleaning, beautifying. and preserving theteeth and gums. 
Prepared solely by Jewsbury and Brown, Chemists, Market 
Street, Manchester. Sold in pots at 1s. 6d., or double size, 
2s. 6d. each, by the Proprietors, and by various Agents 
throughout the United Kingdom, America, and the Colonies, 


GLASS SHADES 


For the Protection of Articles injured by exposure, 











‘FERN CASES AND AQUARIUMS, 


GLASS FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES, 
AND EVERY KIND OF PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


WINDOW-GLASS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, AT 


CLAUDET & HOUGHTONS, 


789, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. . 


Lists of Prices sent Free on Application. 


EXTREME HEAT 


Causes Headache, Languor, Loss of Appetite, and general 

Debility. The tepid bath, and a gentle course of 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS 

will speedily re-invigorate the whole system, and, by properly 

regulating the pores of the skin, form a sure preventive 

against Dysentery, Lethargy, Faintings. Fevers, Cholera, &c 





In boxes, price 1s. 1}d , 2s. 9¢., and in family packets, 11s. 
each. Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 





For ExPortaTron.—Directions in Spanish, Portuguese, 
French. and English, are folded round each box. 
Sole Proprietors, T. ROBERTS and CO., 
8, CRANE Court. FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED TV THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
HE LADIES are respectfully informed that 
this STARCH is EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE 
ROYAL LAUNDRY.and HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS 
says, that although she has tried Wheaten, Rice, and other 
Powder Starches, she has found none of them equal to the 
GLENFIELD. which is 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 


As inferior kinds are often substituted. 
WOTHERSPOON & Co., Glasgow and London. 


KEATINGS 
PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING POWDER 


THs POWDER is quite harmless to Animal 

Life, but is unrivalled in destroying Fleas, Bugs, 
FEmmets, Flies, Cockrcaches, Beetles, Knats, Mosquitoes, 
Moths in Furs, and every other species of insects in all 
St»ges of metamorphosis. 

Sold in ‘sackets, 1s , 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, or post free 
for fourteen, or treble size for thirty-six postage stamps, by 
THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79. St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London, E.., and by ali Agents for Keating’s Cough 
Lozenges. - 

Take notice each genuine packet bears the above name 
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ADVERTISMENTS, 3 








NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITIONS 
DR. MCULLOCH’S READING BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


I I iis ctisiicinitsscsnibiditebibdlininmamnmmnerncrneaiaia 13d. 
SEITE, 3d. 
ETE TA 10d. 
FOURTH READING-BOOK AND SYNOPSIS OF SPELLING...... Is. 6d, 
SERIES OF LESSONS IN PROSE AND VERSE. ...........c:ccseessecseees 2s. 
COURSE of READING IN SCIENCE AND LITERATURE ............. 3s- 





These Books are intended for the use of schools where the yenerel mental culture of the pupil, as well 
as his proficiency in the art of reading, is studiously and systematically aimed at. 

They form, collectively, a progressional Series, so. constructed and graduated as to conduct the pupil, 
by regular stages, ‘from the elementary sounds of the language to its highest and most complex forms of 
speech; and each separate Book is also progressively arranged,—the lessons which are more easily read 
and understood always taking the lead, aud preparing the way for those of greater difficulty. 

The subject matter of the Books is purposely miscellaneous. Yet it is always of a character to excite 
the interest and enlarge the knowledge of the reader. And with the design of more effectually promoting 
his mental growth and nurture, the various topics are introduced in an order conformable to that in 
which the chief faculties of the juvenile mind are usually developed. 

That the moral feelings of the pupil may not be without their proper stimulus and nutriment, the 
lessons are pervaded throughout by the religious and Christian element. 


The Publishers confidently invite the attention of Teachers to the New Editions of these 
works, in the belief that, after the thorough revision to which they have just been sub- 
jected ‘by the Author, they will be found to be in all respects adapted to the present 
advanced state of Education. 

*,* The new Editions may now be had from any Bookseller, except of the “ First” and “ Second’’ 


Books, which will be issued shortly. 
EprnsurcH: OLIVER & BOYD. Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 











NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 


In Imperial Folio, half-bound in Russia or Morocco, price £5 15s. 6d., 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 


IN A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND AUTHENTIC MAPS. 


BY ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., 


Geographer to the Queen for Scotland; Author of the “Physical Atlas,” the “Dictionary of 
Geography,” &c. 





Beautifully Engraved and Coloured by W. and A, K. JOHNSTON. 


WITH A COMPLETE INDEX TO EACH MAP, CONTAINING REFERENCES TO NEARLY 150,000 
PLACES IN THIS ATLAS, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 















“ aw. A er ee 
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4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ALLEN’S PATENT 


LADIES? 





PORTMANTEAUS 


AND TRAVELLING BAGS, with square openings; 


WARDROBE TRUNKS, 


DRESSING BAGS, WITH SILVER FITTINGS, 
DESPATCH BOXES, 
WRITING AND DRESSING CASES, 


And 500 other Articles for Home or Continental Travelling. Illustrated Catalogues Post free. 


Also ALLEN’s Barrack Furnitcre CaTatocue of 


Portable Bedsteads, Drawers, Easy Chairs, Wash- 


hand Stands, Canteens, &c., Post free. 


J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer and Patentee, 


22 & 31, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





The 





“LOCK STITCH” SEWING MACHINE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WHEELER AND WILSON COMPANY, 
OFFICES AND SALE ROOMS, 462, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Instruction gratis to every Purchaser. The attention of HousEKEEPERS: 
Seamstresses, DRESSMAKERS, Tailors, Manufacturers of Shirts, Collars, Skirts: 
Cloaks, Mantles, Clothing, Hats, Caps, Corsets, Ladies’ Boots, Linen Goods 
Umbrellas, Parasols, and Silk Goods, is invited to the perfect adaptation and un- 
rivalled excellence of the Lock Stitch SEwrnG MACHINEs for general purposes., 
are simple in construction, efficient and durable in operation, beautiful in 
model and finish, fitted to adorn the parlour, and suited to the workshop, applicable 
alike to the use of the family and the manufacturer. Their speed is from 1000 to 
2000 stitches per minute, or equal in efficiency to TWELVE SEAMSTRESSES. They will 
stitch, gather, hem, fell, and bind with great rapidity, strength, and beauty. 
Domestics and Children twelve years of age readily become proficient in the r use. 

Illustrated Prospectus gratis, and post-free. 





| 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN 


BY ROYAL COMMAND 


JOSEPH CILLOTT 


ow most respectfully to inform the Commercial World, 

Scholastic Institutions, and the public generally that, by | 
a novel application of his cnshvalbed Machinery for making | 
Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the scientific spirit of 
the times, he has introduced a NEW SERIES of his useful | 
productions,which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER,QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes 
will ensure universal approbation, and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of | 
quality; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, | 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- | 
simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition. 
J. G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS. 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different | 
degrees of flexibility,and with fine,medium,and broad points, | 
suitable for the various kinds of writing taught in Schools. | 
Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- | 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens—Merchants and Wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works,Graham Street ; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham. 


No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; and at 37,GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. | 





HARVEY’S FISH SAUCE. 

N OTICE of Injunction.—The admirers of this | 

celebrated Fish Sauce are particulary requested to | 

observe that none is genuine but that which bears the back | 
label with the name of WILLIAM LAZENBY, as well as 
the front label signed Elizabeth Lazenby; and that, for 
further security, on the neck of every bottle of the Genuine 
Sance will henceforward appear an additional label, printed 
in green and red, as follows:—* This notice will be affixed to 
Lazenby’s Harvey’s Sauce, pees at the original ware- 
house, in addition to the well-known labels, which are pro- 
tected against imitation by a perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of 9th July, 1858,” 
6, EDWARDS STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON. 





CE and REFRIGERATORS, for preserving 
Ice and cooling Wine, Butter, Cream, Water, Jellies, 
and Provisions of all’ kinds, manufactured by the WENHAM 


| LAKE ICE COMPANY (now removed to 140, Strand, W.C.), || 


of the best make, and at the lowest cash prices. No agents 
are appointed for the sale of the Company’s Ice or Refrige- 
rators. Pure Spring Water Ice, in blocks, delivered to 
most parts of town daily, and packages of 2s. 6d., 5s., 9s., 
and upwards, forwarded any distance into the country, by 
Goods Train, without perceptible waste. Wine Coolers, 
Machines for making Ice Creams either with or without 
Ice, Freezing Powders, Ice Moulds, Carbonators for making 
Soda Water, &c. Detailed printed particulars may be had 
by post on application to the Wenham Lake Ice Company, 
No. 140, Strand, London, W.C. 


OR CLEANING PLATE and JEWEL- 
LERY. BRADLEY’S ALBATUM or WHITE 
ROUGE, free from mercury and soft, gives readily a natural 











brilliant, and lasting polish, without wearing the articles, 


and is the only thing fit for plated goods. 

Sold by BrRaDLEY and Bourpak, Chemists, Belgravia, 
London; and by Chemists, Silversmiths, Oilmen, and Iron- 
mongers in boxes at 1s. and 2s.—-See that ‘‘ Bradley’s, 
Albatum ” is on the box. 


ENJAMIN EDGINGTON’s TEMPORARY 
ROOMS, lined, boarded, and decorated. 


MAEQCEES and TENTS, of all dimensions, 


for Horticultural Shows, &c., on Sale or Hire. 


LAGS and BANNERS, and every desideratum 


for out-door entertainments. 


ICK CLOTHS, New and Second-hand, with 


Poles, &c., complete. 


N=t ING and SCRIMS, for Fruit Trees. 


Address—BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 2, Duke Street, 
London Bridge, Southwark, S.E 
Warehouse, 32, Charing Cross. No other Establishments. 


HOLLGWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS. 


DIARRHGA, CHOLERA.—The victims of these diseases 
are again enumerated in the weekly bills of mortality. With 
the hot, damp weather the number of deaths from these two 
diseases will increase, unless some treatment be found 
capable of counteracting them. When Flatulence and 
Indigestion give warning of the coming evil, Holloway’s 
Ointment should be assiduously rubbed over the abdomen. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Bp 
3° ‘ 
%. KINGSFORD’S ¢ 
OSWEGO PREPARED CORN, 


For Puddings, Custards, Blanc Mange, &c. 
IS THE ORIGINAL ARTICLE—ESTABLISHED 1849. 
THE OSWEGO was A DELICACY AND PURITY NOT POSSESSED BY ANY OF THE ENGLISH IMITATIONS. 


Ga Give it one trial so as to know what the genuine American article is. 
WHOLESALE LONDON AGENTS, 
ROBINSON, BELLVILLE AND CO., 64, RED LION STREET, HOLBORN. 


ROBINSON'S PATENT BARLEY, 


For making quickly and at small cost, superior Barley Water; recommended as a summer drink, cooling 
in Fevers, or for Mothers nursing, and eminently nutritious as Infant’s Food. 


ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS, 


The most esteemed and best known preparation for making pure Gruel; persons of weak digestion or 
constipative habit would derive benefit from its use. 





ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, & Co., 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 
64, RED LION STREET, HOLBORN. 
ESTABLISHED 1764 


PATENT SIMERICAN KITCHENER 


Is THE BEST AND CHEAPEST COOKING-RANGE. 
THE “ENCHANTRESS.” r[ HIS invaluable STOVE is not 


surpassed for CONVENIENCE, 
ECONOMY, ELEGANCE, or COM- 
PACTNESS, by the most expensive 
Cooking Range. It saves at least half 
the Fuel usually consumed—Is a perfeet 
cure for a smoky chimney — Is elegant 
and ae in design, and occupies a 
very small space—Is clean and convenient 
in use— Portable and complete within 
itself—Requires no setting in Brickwork, 
but can be placed and put in operation 
in a few minutes by any inexperienced 
person—Is more durable than the gene- 
—v of Stoves—Has accommodation in 
the top for four Boilers, Pots, or Kettles 
waitin ¥l - . at the same time— Has a large Oven, 
eeu Al Sesh which is always at a regular heat—May 
Sa Ko) PRAY be fitted with a detached Boiler, holding 
ise es 1 a  N 1) || Sea 17 gallons, which is heated by the same 
rig Je . A | AES - fire—Is as cheerful in appearance as an 
(bbics Se ——_ 4 ordinary open Fire Range— Will cook for 
a i o lap family, at a cost ee Fuel of One 

vey yuu i illing per week — Yields a constan 
| Win oe — supply of Hot Water~ Forms an excellent 
Ho —— — Ironing Stove—and is fitted with a full 

: ~~ complement of Cooking Utensils, in- 

| ; , cluding 2 Iron Kettles, tinned i: side, 1 
Tea Kettle, 1 Vegetable Steamer, 1 Large 
Oval Boiler with copper bottom, 1 Oval 
Frying-pan, 1 Round Frying-pan, 1 Grid- 
: zen Sen Sieg, Pans an ven, Poker, 

e Handle for lifting off Covers, &c. 
The KITCHENERS can be securely packed for transit, and _are delivered free to any Railway Station or Wharf in 
=. = i——-| ~— ih See, Senet and full particulars, free on application, and the 
y be insvected in full operation daily at the 


AMERICAN STOVE WAREHOUSE, 


155, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON; JOSEPH H. RIDDELL, Sole Agent. 
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6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 








THE BEST REMEDY FOR DIMINISHING NERVOUS EXCITEMENT, 
ALLAYING PAIN, PROCURING TRANQUILITY AND REPOSE, 


ESPECIALLY IN DIARRH@A, CHOLERA, DYSENTRY, COLIC, FEVER, &c. 


THE CELEBRATED SEDATIVE AND ANTISPADMODIC 


Introduced to the use of!the Medical Profession and the Public with extra- 
a cae by Captain JEReME, H.M. Army and Opium Department 
= PREPARED ONLY BY 


SAVORY AND MOORE, 
CHEMISTS TO THE QUEEN AND HER MAJESTY’S ARMY. 


Opinions and Official Reports of Eminent Pirysicians and Surgeons, Officers of the Army, Professors of Chemistry and 
Medicine, Merchants, and Families, accompany each Bottle. 

.B.—A novel and important feature ‘to ‘distinguish the genuine from fietitious preparations, consists in the use of 

} ea Safety Bottles, with an ingenious contrivance-which checks the flow,and preventsan overdose beingaccide ntal ly 


143, New Bond Street; .29, Chapel Street, ‘Belgrave Square ; 228, Regent Street, London. 


A MOST 
DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


(commonly called Epps’s Homeopathic Cocoa). 


The Delicious Aroma, 
Grateful Smoothness, and Invigorating Power of this 
Preparation, 
Have procured its general adoption 
as a most 
Desirable Breakfast Beverage. 
Each Packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, London: 


Sold in }-Ib., }-Ib., and 1-Ib. packets, at 1s. ‘6d. per Tb., 
by ‘Grocers, every where. 


J. MAPLE and CO.’S 
SUPERIOR HOUSEHOLD LINENS. 


Should inspect this Stock, get samples, wash and compare, the superiority of make will then be apparent, looking 
more glossy than before ‘washing. Sample Parcels containing two 8-4 Damask Cloths, two Traycloths, one dozen 
Napkins to match, and one Re ir 2} yards wide Linen Sheets, sent free to any railway station in England, on the receipt 
of an order for £2. Table apkims from 3s. 6d. the dozen; superior ditto, from 5s. 6d. to 7s. ; fine Double Damask 
from 7s. 6d. to 10s. 6d; large size ditto, 8s. 6d. to 15s. the dozen ; Table Cloths from 2s. 6d.; ditto, 84 handsome 
Damask, 5s. 6d. to 108. 5 ditto, 23 yards, from 8s. to 12s. 9d. ; ditto, 3 yards, 10s. to 18s. ; ditto, 5 yards, 15s. to 30s. ; 
Linen Sheetings, 2 yards wide, 10s. the pair; fine useful ditto, 12s. to 15s.; ditto, 23 yards. 12s. to 188.5 handsome 
ap $8 yards wide, 18s. to 25s. the pair, A curiously fine Irish Linen, made expressly for Ladies’ wear, 1s. 6d. per 

tern sent free. Dusters from 2s. 6d. the dozen ; Teacloths, Russia Towelling, &c.,as well as every descrip- 
= of Household Linen. Hotel- -keepers and all large consumers will find an immense advantage. 


J. WAPLE AND CO 
145, 146, 147, Tottenham Court Road, & 1 to 10, Tottenham Place. 
ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS. 
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‘ATOOTH FROM 538 ae mA SET 2~10s. 
WITHOUT SPRINGS , NATURAL APPEARANCE 
WIRES OR ANY AND DURABILITY 
PAINFUL OPERATIONS > DENTIST &, GUARANTEED. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 7 


ASK YOUR NEIGHBOUR 
WHOSE WATERPROOFS ARE THE BEST ? 


CORDING'S. 


They have been proved for several years ; and are acknowledged by those who have used them to be the 
best and only ones to be relied on 


IN ALL CLIMATES. 














| CORDING’S FISHING BOOTS & STOCKINGS 


Are found most serviceable for comfort and health. 
LIFE BELTS, ATR BEDS, 


BOe- OF chev 











IL 


| 

} 

| COMPRESSIBLE SPONGING BATHS FOR TRAVELLERS. 

| KAMPTULICON. FLOOR CLOTHS, AND THE NEW DOOR MATS. 








CAUTION.—All Genuine Goods are stamped with the Name, 


J.C. CORDING, 231, STRAND, TEMPLE BAR. 





WEST'S 
PATENT ELECTRO PLATE 
(AMALGAMATED SILVER) 

Is the only Article equal to Silver. 

ELECTRO-PLATED SPOONS & FORKS, FULL SIZE. 
: Fiddle * Thread King’s Lily 
| Best quality. Pattern. Pattern, Pattern. Pattern. 
13 Table Forks. . .£1 160 £2 80 £23 00 W0 
12 Table Spoons ... 1160 280 8300 $3100 
12 Dessert Forks .:. 170 1150 220 2100 
} 12 Dessert Spoons. . 170 1160 220 2100 

12 Tea Spoons . 0160 140 170 1:160 

2 Sauce Ladles 070 0 86 0106 O130 
1Gravy Spoon .. 070 0106 ONO 0130 
} 4Salt Spoons(gilt) . 0 68 0100 0120 0140 
I 1 Mustard Spoon,do. 0 18 0 26.030 0 36 
i 1 Pair 8u Tongs. 0 36 046 060 070 | 
H 1 Poir Fish Carvers. 1 00 176 1120 1180 
i 1 Butter Knife - 030 060.060 070 | 
Handsome Chased Vine Cake Busket 4110.0] GEee@peone(git) 0100 0180 0180 1 10 
| andsome Chas ine Cake Basket. . . . @ (elt). 0100 0150 
| Ditto Bread Basket tomatch . ....s.se. 300 (eit) he a ae ae | 
} DittoMingraved Saiver,6 Inches . . . . « @15 ©} Camplete Service £101210 14 96 17 60 20126 
| — yo yen 7 a eo.o9 © © «© « O89 6 
| itto itto itto,8 Inches . , . «6.2.2 110 i 
| Superior Vime Breakfast Cruet. ......410 06 Any Article sold separately at the above rate, 
Elegant Fourier Conse Frame... . .. 1 0 0| Which is one-third less than the usual charges. 
{| Elegant Soup een, to’ hold twoquarts . . . 410 0} One Set of Four Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), £5; | 
|| Set of Three Superior Table Dishes . . . . . 5 © 0] one Set of Four Dish Covers—viz., one 20-ineh, one 18-inch, 
i Venison Dish, for Hot Water,tomatch . .. 7 & O| and ‘two l4-inch—£9 18s.; Cruet Frame, 4-Glass, 20s. ; Full- 
| Set of FourEntréeDishes . . .. . « « « « &10 O| size Tea and Coffee Service, £9 10s. A Costly Book of Ea- | 
{| Set of Warmers forditto. . . . + « « « « & QO 0O| gravings; with prices attached, sent per post gratis. Spoons 
i| Elegant Soup Tureen, to hold three quarts . . 5 5 0] and Forks*of equal quality usually p wh one-third more, 





_* 





This Establishment, the-oldest of its clase in London, 
1} Old Golden Ball, of Bowyer Row (now Ludgate Street), ought to be a guarantee of the quality of the wares now offered. 
Full information about prices, copiously illustrated:(with 100 designs), is contained in a new Catalogue (Gratis). 


Thomas West, 18, Ludgate Street, London. Manufactory, Victoria Works. 











dating from Queen Elizabeth, when it was known as the 
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FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
And CHIMNEY-PIECES. 
Buyers ot the above are requested, before finally deciding, to visit 


WILLIAM S. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. 


They contain such an assortment of 


FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, 
And GENERAL IRONMONGERY, 


As cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of a“. or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, £3 15s. to 10s,; bronzed fenders, with standards, 
7s. to £5 12s.; steelfenders, #2 15s. to #11; ditto, with rich ormolu ~-M— from £2 15s.to £18 chimney- 
pieces, from £1 8s. to £80; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to £4 4s. 


The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates 


WILLIAM S§S. BURTON'S 
General Furnishing Ironmongery Catalogue 


may oe had tis, and free by a It contains upwards of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling 

Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britania Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 

Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Cloeks, Table Cutlery, 

Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, &c. with Lists of 
Prices and PLANS of the 


TWENTY LARCE SHOW ROOMS AT 
39, OXFORD STREET, W.; 1, la, 2,3, & 4, NEWMAN STREET , 
4,5, & 6, PERRY'S PLACE; and 1, NEWMAN MEWS, 


LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
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GREAT EXPECTATIONS 


Will be concluded in the Number for Sarurpay, 3rd of AvuGusT, 


AND 


On SATURDAY, 10th AUGUST, 
| WILL BE COMMENCED (TO BE COMPLETED IN SIX MONTHS) 


A STRANGE STORY, 


THE AUTHOR OF “MY NOVEL, » " RIENZI,” &e, &e. 






































“THE STORY OF OUR LIVES FROM YEAR TO YEAR.”—Swakespeare. 





ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


A WEEKLY 
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CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
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GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
—— 


CHAPTER LIII. 


Ir was a dark night, though the full moon 
rose as I left the enclosed lands, and passed 
out upon the marshes. Beyond their dark line 
there was a ribbon of clear sky, hardly broad 
enough to hold the red large moon. Ina few 
minutes she had ascended out of that clear field, 
| in among the piled mountains of cloud. 

There was a melancholy wind, and the marshes 

were very dismal. A stranger would have found 
| them insupportable, and even to me they were 
| so oppressive that I hesitated, half inclined to 
| go back. But I knew them well, and could 
| have found my way on a far darker night, and 
| had no excuse for returning, being there. So, 
|| having come there against my inclination, I 
| went on against it. 
The direction that I took, was not that in 
|| which my old home lay, nor that in which we 
| had pursued the convicts. My back was turned 
| towards the distant Hulks as I walked on, and, 
|| though I could see the old lights away on the 
spits of sand, I saw them over my shoulder. I 
knew the limekiln as well as I knew the old 
| Battery, but they were miles apart; so that if 
| a light had been burning at each point that 
| night, there would have been a long strip of the 
blank horizon between the two bright specks. 

At first, I had to shut some gates after me, 
| and now and then to stand still while the cattle 
|| that were lying in the banked-up pathway, arose 
| and blundered down among the grass and reeds. 
But after a little while, I seemed to have the 





whole flats to myself. 

It was another half-hour before I drew near 
to the kiln. The lime was burning with a slug- 
gish stifling smell, but the fires were made up 
and left, and no workmen were visible. Hard | 
by, was a small stone-quarry. It lay directly in | 


| 


abandoned and broken, and how the house— 
of wood with a tiled roof—would not be proof 
against the weather much longer, if it were so 
even now, and how the mud and ooze were 
coated with lime, and how the choking vapour 
of the kiln crept in a ghostly way towards me. 
Still there was no answer, and I knocked again. 
No answer still, and I tried the latch. 

It rose under my hand, and the door yielded. 
Looking in, I saw a lighted candle on a table, 
a bench, and a mattress on a truckle bedstead. 
As there was a loft above, I called, “Is there 
any one here?” but no voice answered. Then I 
looked at my watch, and, finding that it was 
= nine, called again, “Is there any one here ?” 


here being still no answer, I went out at the 
door, irresolute what to do. 
It was rs to rain fast. Seeing nothing 


save what I had seen already, I turned back 
into the house, and stood just within the shelter 
of the doorway, looking out into the night. 
While I was considering that some one must 
have been there lately and must soon be coming 
back, or the candle would not be burning, it 
came into my head to look if the wick were 
long. I turned round to do so, and had taken 
up the candle in my hand, when it was extin- 
guished by some violent shock, and the next 
thing I comprehended, was, that I had been 
caught in a strong ruoning noose, thrown over 
my ‘head from behind. 

“ Now,” said a suppressed voice with an oath, 
*Tve got you!” 

“ What is this ?” cried, struggling. “ Who 
is it? Help, help, help!” 

Not only were my arms pulled close to my 
sides, but the pressure on my bad arm caused 
me exquisite pain. Sometimes a strong man’s 
hand, sometimes a strong man’s breast was set 
against my mouth to deaden my cries, and with 
a hot breath always close to me, I struggled 
ineffectually in the dark, while I was fastened 
tight to the wall. “And now,” said the sup- 
pressed voice with another oath, “call out again, 











my way, and had been worked that day, as 1) and I’ll make short work of finishing you !” 
saw by the tools and barrows that were lying | Faint and sick with the pain of my injured 
about. |arm, bewildered by the surprise, and yet con- 
Coming up again to the marsh level out of| scious how easily this threat could be put in 
ihis excavation—for the rude path lay through | execution, I desisted, and tried to ease my arm 
it—I saw a light in the old sluice-house. I| were it ever so little. But it was bound too 
quickened my pace, and knocked at the door| tight for that. I felt as if, having been burnt 
with my hand. Waiting for some reply, I| before, it were now being boiled. 
looked about me, noticing how the sluice was| The sudden exclusion of the night and the 
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substitution of black darkness in its place, 
warned me that the man had closed a shutter. 
After groping about for a little, he found the 
flint and steel he wanted, and began'to strike .a 
light. I strained my sight upon the sparks that 
fell among the tinder, and upon which he breathed 
and breathed, match in hand, but I could only 
see his lips, and the blue point of the match ; 
even those, but fitfully. The tinder was damp 
—no wonder there—and one after another the 
sparks died out. 

The man was in no hurry, and struck again 
with the flint and steel. As the sparks fell 
thick and bright about him, I could see his 
hands, and touches of his face, and could make 
out that he was seated and bending over the 
table; but nothing more. Presently I saw his blue 
lips again breathing on the tinder, and then a flare 
of light flashed up, and showed me Orlick. 

Whom I had me a for, I don’t know. I 
had not looked for him. Seeing him, I felt that 
I was in a dangerous strait indeed, and I kept 
my eyes upon him, 

He lighted the candle from the flaring 
match with great deliberation, and dropped the 
match and trod it out. Then he put the candle 
away from him on the table, so that he could see 
me, and sat with his arms folded on the table 
and looked at me. I made out that I was fas- 
tened to a stout perpendicular ladder a few 
inches from the wall—a fixture there—the means 
of ascent to the loft above. 

* Now,” said he, when we had surveyed one 
another for some time, “ I’ve got you.” 

“Unbind me. Let me go!” 

“Ah!” he returned, “ 7l let you go. I'll 
let you go to the moon, I'll let you go to the 
stars. All in good time.” 

“Why have you lured me here ?” 

* Don’t you know?” said he, with a deadly 
look. 

“ Why have you set upon me in the dark ?” 

“ Because I mean to do it all myself. One 
keeps a secret better than two, Oh you enemy, 
you enemy !” 

His enjoyment of the spectacle I furnished, 
as he sat with his arms folded on the table, 
shaking his head at me and hugging himself, 
had a malignity in it that made me tremble. 
As I watched him in silence, he put his hand 
into the corner at his side, and took up a gun 
with a brass-bound stock. 

“To you know this?” said he, making as if 
he would take aim at me. “Do you know 
where you saw it afore? Speak, wolf!” 

“ Yes,” I answered. 

* You cost me that place. Youdid. Speak!” 

* What else could I do?” 

“You did that, and that would be enough, 
without more. How dared you to come betwixt 
me and a young woman I liked ?” 

When did 1?” 


When didn’t you? It was you as always 


give Old Orlick a bad name to her.” 

“ You gave it to yourself; you gained it for 
yourself. 1 could have done you no harm, if you 
had done yourself none.” 





“You're a liar. And you'll take any pains, 
and spend any money, to drive me out of this 
country, will you »” said he, repeati my words 
to Biddy in the last interview I had with her. 
“ Now, I'll tell you a piece of information. It 
was never so well worth your while to get me 
out of this country as it is to-night. Ah! Ifit was 
all your money twenty times told, to the last 
brass farden!” As he shook his heavy hand at 
me, with his mouth snarling like a tiger’s, I felt 
that it was true. 

“What are you going to do to me ?” 

“Tm a going,” said he, bringing his fist down 
upon the table with a heavy blow, and rising as 
the blow fell, to give it greater force, “I’m a 
going to have your life !” 

He leaned forward staring at me, slowly un- 
clenched his hand and drew it across his mouth as 
if his mouth watered for me, and sat down again. 

“You was always in Old Orlick’s way since 
ever you was a child. You goes out of his way, 
this present night. He’ll have no more on you. 
You’re dead.” 

I felt that I had come to the brink of my 
grave. For a moment I looked wildly round 
my trap for any chance of escape; but there 
was none. 

More than that,” said he, folding his arms 
on the table again, “1 won’t have a rag of you, 
I won’t have a bone of you, left on earth. I'll 
put your body in the kim—I°d carry two such 
to it, on my shoulders—and, let people suppose 
what they may of you, they shall never know 
nothing.” 

My mind, with inconceivable rapidity, followed 
out all the consequences of such a death. LEs- 
tella’s father would believe I had deserted him, 
would be taken, would die accusing me; even 
Herbert would doubt me, when he compared the 
letter I had left for him, with the fact that I had 
called at Miss Havisham’s gate for only a mo- 
ment; Joe and Biddy would never know how 
sorry I had been that night; none would ever 
know what I had suffered, how true I had meant 
to be, what an agony I had passed through. The 
death close before me was terrible, but far more 
terrible than death was the dread of being mis- 
remembered after death. And so quick were 
my thoughts, that I saw myself despised by un- 


-born generations—Estella’s children, and their 


children—while the wretch’s words were yet on 
his lips. 

“Now, wolf,” said he, “afore I kill you like 
any other beast—which is wot I mean to do and 
wot I have tied you up for—I’ll have a good 
look at: you and a good goad at you. Oh, you 
enemy !” 

It had passed through my thoughts to ery out 
for help again; though few could know better 
than I, the solitary nature of the spot, and the 
hopelessness of aid. But as he sat gloating over 
me, I was supported by a scornful detestation 
of him that sealed my lips. Above all things, I 
resolved that I would not entreat him, and that 
I would die making some last poor resistance to 
him. Softened as my thoughts of all the rest 
of men were in that dire extremity; humbly 
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beseeching pardon, as I did, of Heaven; melted 
at heart, as I was, by the thought that I had 
taken no farewell, and never never now could 
take farewell of those who were dear to me, 
or could explain myself to them, or ask for 
their compassion on my miserable errors ; still, 
if I could have killed him, even in dying, I 
would have done it. 

He had been drinking, and his eyes were red 
and bloodshot. Around his neck was slung a 
tin bottle, as I had often seefti his meat and 
drink slung about him in other days. He 
brought the bottle to his lips, and took a fiery 
drink from it; and I smelt the strong spirits 
that I saw flare into his face. 

“Wolf!” said he, folding his arms again, 
“Old Orlick’s a going to tell you somethink. It 
was you as did for your shrew sister.” 

Again my mind, with its former inconceivable 
rapidity, had exhausted the whole subject of the 
attack upon my sister, her illness, and her 
death, before his slow and hesitating speech had 
formed these words. 

“It was you, villain !” said I. 

“T tell you it was your doing—I tell you it 
was done through you,” he retorted, catching up 
the gun, and making a blow with the stock at 
the vacant air between us. “1 come upon her 
from bebind, as 1 come upon you to-night. J 
giv’ it her! I left her for dead, and if there 
had been a limekiln as nigh her as there is now 
nigh you, she shouldn’t have come to life again. 
But it warn’t Old Orlick as did it; it was you. 
You was favoured, and he was bullied and 


beat. Old Orlick bullied and beat, ch? Now 
you pays for it. You done it; now you pays 
for it.” 


He drank again, and became more ferocious. 
I saw by his tilting of the bottle that there was 
no great quantity left in it. I distinctly under- 
stood that he was working himself up with its 
contents to make an end of me. I knew that 
every drop it held, was a drop of my life. 1 
knew that when I was changed into a part of 
the vapour that had crept towards me but a 
little while before, like my own warning ghost, 
he would do as he had done in my sister’s case— 
make ail haste to the town, and be seen slouch- 
ing about there, drinking at the ale-houses. My 
rapid mind pursued him to the town, made a 
picture of the street with him in it, and con- 
trasted its lights and life with the lonely marsh 
and the white vapour creeping over it, into 
which I should have dissolved. 

It was not only that I could have summed up 
years and years and years while he said a dozen 
words, but that what he did say presented pic- 
tures to me, and not mere words. In the excited 
and exalted state of my brain, I could not think 
of a place without seeing it, or of persons without 
seeing them. It is impossible to over-state the 
vividness of these images, and yet I was so in- 
tent, all the time, upen him himself—who would 
not be intent on the tiger crouching to spring! 
—that I knew of the slightest action of his 
fingers. 

When he had drunk this second time, he rose 





from the bench on which he sat, and pushed the 
table aside. Then he took up the candle, and 
shading it with his murderous hand so as to 
throw its light on me, stood before me, looking 
at me and enjoying the sight. 

“ Wolf, I'll tell you something more. It was 
Old Orlick as you tumbled over on your stairs 
that night.” 

I saw the staircase with its extinguished 
lamps. I saw the shadows of the heavy stair- 
rails, thrown by the watchman’s lantern on the 
wall, [saw the rooms that I was never to see 
again; here, a door half open; there, a door 
closed ; all the articles of furniture around. 

“And why was Old Orlick there? T’ll tell 
you something more, wolf. You and her have 
pretty well hunted me out of this country, so 
far as getting a easy living in it goes, and I’ve 
took up with new companions, and new masters. 
Some of ’em writes my letters when I wants ’em 
wrote—do you mind ?—writes my letters, wolf! 
They writes fifty hands ; they’re not like sneakin 
you, as writes but one. I’ve had a firm mind cad 
a firm will to have your life, since you was down 
here at your sister’s burying. 1 han’t seen a 
way to get you safe, and I’ve looked arter you 
to know your ins and outs. For, says Old Orlick 
to himself, ‘Somehow or another [’ll have him!’ 
What! When I looks for you, 1 finds your 
uncle Provis, eh ?” 

Mill Pond Bank, and Chinks’s Basin, and the 
Old Green Copper Rope Walk, all so clear and 
plain! Provis in his rooms, and the signal 
whose use was over, pretty Clara, the good 
motherly woman, old Bill Barley on his back, all 
drifting by, as on the swift stream of my life fast 
running out to sea! 

“ You with a uncle too! Why, I know’d you 
at Gargery’s when you was so small a wolf that 
[ could have took your weazen betwixt this 
finger and thumb and chucked you away dead 
(as I’d thoughts o’ doing, odd times, when I see 
you loitering amongst the pollards on a Sunday), 
and you hadn’t found no uncles then. No, not 
you! But when Old Orlick come for to hear 
that your uncle Provis had mostlike wore the leg- 
iron wot Old Orlick had picked up, filed asunder, 
on these meshes ever so many year ago, and 
wot he kep by him till he dropped your sister 
with it, like a bullock, as he means to drop 
you—hey ?—when he come for to hear that— 
hey ?” 

In his savage taunting, he flared the candle 
so close at me, that I turned my face aside, to 
save it from the flame. 

“Ah!” he cried, laughing, after doing it 
again, “the burnt child dreads the fire! Old 
Orlick knowed you was burnt, Old Orlick 
knowed you was a smuggling your uncle Provis 
away, Old Orlick’s a match for you and knowed 
you'd come to-night ! Now I’ll tell you some- 
thing more, wolf, and this ends it. There’s 
them that’s as good a match for your uncle 
Provis as Old Orlick has been for you. Let him 
*ware them, when he’s lost his nevvy! Let him 
*ware them, when no man can’t find a rag of his 
dear relation’s clothes, nor yet a bone of his 
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body? There’s them that can’t and that won’t 
have Magwitch—yes, J know the name !—alive 
in the same land with them, and that’s had 
such sure information of him when he was alive 
in another land, as that he couldn’t and shouldn’t 
leave it unbeknown and put them in danger. 
P’raps it’s them that writes fifty hands, and 
that’s not like sneaking you as writes but one. 
*Ware Compeyson, Magwitch, and the gal- 
lows !” 

He flared the candle at me again, smoking 
my face and hair, and for an instant blinding me, 
and turned his powerful back as he replaced the 
light on the table. Ihad thought a prayer, and 
had been with Joe and Biddy and Herbert, 
before he turned towards me again. 

There wasa clear space of a few feet between 
the table and the opposite wall. Within this 
space he now slouched backwards and forwards. 
His great strength seemed to sit stronger upon 
him than ever ‘before, as he did this with his 
hands hanging loose and heavy at his sides, 
and with his eyes scowling at me. I had no 
grain of hope left. Wild as my inward hurry 
was, and wonderful the force of the pictures 
that rushed by me instead of thoughts, I could 
yet clearly understand that unless he had re- 
solved that I was within a few moments of 
surely perishing out of all human knowledge, he 
would never have told me what he had told. 

Of a sudden, he stopped, took the cork out of 
his bottle, and tossed it away. Light as it was, 
I heard it fall like a plummet. He swallowed 
slowly, tilting up the bottle by little and little, 
and now he looked at me no more. The last few 
drops of liquor he poured into the palm of 
his hand, and licked up. Then with a sudden 
hurry of violence and swearing horribly, he threw 
the bottle from him, and stooped, and I saw in 
his hand a stone-hammer with a long heavy 
handle. 

The resolution I had made did not desert me, 
for, without uttering one vain word of appeal to 
him, I shouted out with all my might, and 
struggled with all my might. It was only my 
head and my legs that I could move, but to that 
extent I struggled with all the force, until then 
unknown, that was within me. In the same 
instant I heard responsive shouts, saw figures 
and a gleam of light dash in at the door, heard 
voices and tumult, and saw Orlick emerge from 
a struggle of men as if it were tumbling water, 
clear the table at a leap, and fly out into the 
night. 


After a blank, I found that I was lying un- 
bound, on the floor, in the same place, with 
my head on some one’s knee. My eyes were 
fixed on the ladder against the wall, when I 
came to myself—had opened on it before my mind 
saw it—and thus as I recovered consciousness, 
I knew that I was in the place where I had 
lost it. 

Too indifferent at first, even to look round 
and ascertain who supported me, I was lying 
looking at the ladder, when there came be- 





tween me and it, aface. The face of Trabb’s 
boy! 


“T think he’s all right !” said Trabb’s boy, in 
a sober voice ; “but ain’t he just pale though !” 

At these words, the face of him who supported 
me, looked over into mine, and I saw my sup- 
porter to be—— 

“Herbert! Good Heaven !” 

“ Softly,” said Herbert. ‘Gently, Handel. 
Don’t be too eager.” 

* And our old comrade, Startop,” I cried, as 
he too bent over me. 

“* Remember what he is going to assist us in,” 
said Herbert, “ and be calm.” 

The allusion made me spring up; though I 
dropped again from the painin myarm. “The 
time has not gone by, Herbert, has it ? What 
night is to-night ? How long have I been here ?” 
For, I had a strange and strong misgiving that 
I had been lying there a long time—a day and 
nght—two days and nights—more. 

“ The time has not gone by. It is still Mon- 
day night.” 

“ Thank God !” 

* And you have all to-morrow, Tuesday, to 
rest in,” said Herbert. ‘But you can’t help 
groaning, my dear Handel. What hurt have 
you got ? Can you stand ?” 

“Yes, yes,” said I, “I can walk. I have no 
hurt but in this throbbing arm.” 

They laid it bare, and did what they could. It 
was violently swollen and inflamed, and I could 
scarcely endure to have it touched. But they 
tore up their handkerchiefs to make fresh 
bandages, and carefully replaced it in the sling, 
until we could get to the town and obtain some 
cooling lotion to put upon it. In a little while 
we had shut the door of the dark and empty 
sluice-house, and were passing through the 
quarry on our way back. Trabb’s boy—Trabb’s 
overgrown young man now—went before uswith 
a lantern, which was the light I had seen come 
in at the door. But the moon was a good two 
hours higher than when I had last seen the sky, 
and the night though rainy was much lighter. 
The white vapour of the kiln was passing 
from us as we went by, and, as I had thought a 
prayer before, I thought a thanksgiving now. 

Entreating Herbert to tell me how he had 
come to my rescue—which at first he had 
flatly refused to do, but had insisted on my 
remaining quiet—I learnt that I had in my hurry 
dropped the letter, open, in our chambers, 
where he, coming home to bring with him 
Startop whom he had met in the street on 
his way to me, found it, very soon after I 
was gone. Its tone made him uneasy, and 
the more so because of the inconsistency be- 
tween it and the hasty letter I had left 
for him. His uneasiness increasing instead of 
subsiding after a quarter of an hour’s con- 
sideration, he set off for the coach-office, with 
Startop, who volunteered his company, to make 
inquiry when the next coach went down. Find- 
ing that the afternoon’s coach was gone, and 
finding that his uneasiness grew into posi- 
tive alarm, as obstacles came in his way, he 
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resolved to follow in a post-chaise. So, he and 
Startop arrived at the Blue Boar, fully expect- 
ing there to find me, or tidings of me; but find- 
ing neither, went on to Miss Havisham’s, where 
they lost me. Hereupon they went back to the 
hotel (doubtless at about the time when I was 
hearing the popular local version of my own 
story) to refresh themselves, and to get some one 
to guide them out upon the marshes. Among the 
loungers under the Boar’s archway, happened to 
be Trabb’s boy—true to his ancient habit of 
happening to be everywhere where he had no 
business—and Trabb’s boy had seen me passing 
from Miss Havisham’s in the direction of my 
dining-place. Thus, Trabh’s boy became their 
guide, and with him they went out to the sluice- 
house : though by the town way to the marshes, 
which I had avoided. Now, as they went along, 
Herbert reflected that I might, after all, have 
been brought there on some genuine and service- 
able errand tending to Provis’s safety, and be- 
thinking himself that in that case interruption 
might be mischievous, left his guide and Startop 
on the edge of the quarry, and went on by him- 
self, and stole round the house two or three 
times, endeavouring to ascertain whether all was 
right within. As he could hear nothing but in- 
distinct sounds of one deep rough voice (this 
was while my mind was so busy), he even at last 
began to doubt whether I was there, when 
suddenly I cried out loudly, and he answered 
the cries, and rushed in, closely followed by the 
other two. 

When I told Herbert what had passed within 
the house, he was for our immediately going 
before a magistrate in the town, late at night as 
it was, and getting out a warrant. But I had 
already considered that such a course, by de- 
taining us there or binding us to come back, 
might be fatal to Provis. There was no gain- 
saying this difficulty, and we relinquished all 
thoughts of pursuing Orlick at that time. For 
the present, under the circumstances, we deemed 
it prudent to make rather light of the matter to 
Trabb’s boy ; who I am convinced would have 
been much affected by disappointment, if he had 
known that his intervention saved me from the 
limekiln. Not that Trabb’s boy was of a malig- 
nant nature, but that he had too much spare 
vivacity, and that it was in his constitution to 
want variety and excitement at anybody’s ex- 
pense. When we parted, I presented him with 
two guineas (which seemed to meet his views), 
and told him that I was sorry ever to have had 
an ill opinion of him (which made no impression 
on him at all). 

Wednesday being so close upon us, we de- 
termined to go back to London that night, three 
in the post-chaise ; the rather as we should then 
be clear away, before the night’s adventure be- 
gan to be talked of. Herbert got a large 
bottle of stuff for my arm, and by dint of having 
this stuff dropped over it all the night through, 
I was just able to bear its pain on the journey. 
It was daylight when we reached the Temple, 
and I went at once to bed, and lay in bed all 


My terror, as I lay there, of falling ill and 
being unfitted for to-morrow, was so besetting, 
that I wonder it did not disable me of itself. It 
would have done so, pretty surely, in conjunc- 
tion with the mental wear and tear [ had suffered, 
but for the unnatural strain upon me that to- 
morrow was. So anxiously looked forward to, 
charged with such consequences, its results so 
impenetrably hidden though so near! 

o precaution could have been more obvious 
than our refraining from communication with 
him that day; yet this again increased my rest- 
lessness. 1 started at every footstep and every 
sound, believing that he was discovered and 
taken, and this was the messenger to tell me so. 
I persuaded myself that I knew he was taken ; 
that there was something more upon my mind 
than a fear or a presentiment ; that the fact had 
occurred, and I had a mysterious knowledge of 
it. As the day wore on and no ill news came, 
as the day » Br in and darkness fell, my 
overshadowing dread of being disabled by illness 
before to-morrow morning, altogether mastered 
me. 
ing head throbbed, and [ fancied I was begin- 
ning to wander. I counted up to high num 
bers, to make sure of myself, and repeated 
passages that I knew, in prose and verse. It 
happened sometimes, that in the mere escape of 
a fatigued mind, I dozed for some moments, or 
forgot ; then I would say to myself with a start 
“Now it has come, and I am turning deli- 
rious | ” 

They kept me very quiet all day, and kept my 
arm constantly dressed, and gave me cooling 
drinks. Whenever I fell asleep, I awoke with 
the notion I had had in the sluice-house, that 
a long time had elapsed and the opportunity 
to save him was gone. About midnight I got 
out of bed and went to Herbert with the con- 
viction that I had been asleep for four-and-twenty 
hours, and that Wednesday was past. It was 
the last self-exhausting effort of my fretfulness, 
for, after that, I slept soundly. 

Wednesday morning was dawning when I 
looked out of window. The winking lights upon 
the bridges were already pale, the coming sun 
was like a marsh of fire on the horizon. The 
river, still dark and mysterious, was spanned 
by bridges that were turning coldly grey, with 
here and there at top a warm touch from the 
burning in the sky. As I looked along the clus- 
tered roofs, with Church towers and spires 
shooting into the unusually clear air, the sun 
rose up, and a veil seemed to be drawn from 
the river, and millions of sparkles burst out upon 
its waters. From me too, a veil seemed to be 
drawn, and I felt strong and well. 

Herbert lay asleep in his bed, and our old 
fellow-student lay asleep on the sofa. I could 
not dress myself without help, but I made up 
the fire, which was still burning, and got some 
coffee ready for them. In good time they too 
started up strong and well, and we admitted 
the sharp morning air at the windows, and 
looked at the tide that was. still flowing to- 
wards us. 











My burning arm throbbed, and my burn- -|! 
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‘ has been gasping in the arms of death! 
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* When it turns at nine o’clock,” said Her- 
bert, cheerfully, “ look out for us, and stand 
ready, you over there at Mill Pond Bank !” 


PHASES OF THE FUNDS. 








Tue Stock Exchange is regarded by many 
persons as the pulse of the country. Its regis- 
ter of prices, especially that portion which re- 
cords the fluctuations in the public funds, is 
watched as eagerly as a physician’s face when 
he comes out of a sick-chamber. When it 
cheerfully announces “ par,” a technical money- 
market phrase for one hundred, as far as Consols 
are concerned, the quarter of a million of steady 
investors who really Ao/d the national funds, con- 
sider Britannia to be in a very robust and thriving 
condition. When it shakes its head and an- 
nounces ninety, the pulse is considered to record 
a weak and sinking condition ; when it can give 
no better account than seventy, sixty, or even 
fifty, Britannia seems to have exchanged her 
spear and shield for a crutch or a coffin. 

If the Stock Exchange be really the pulse of 
the country, what a number of times, even 
during the last half-century, poor old England 
There 
was the year 1802, when Consols, or Consoli- 
dated Three per Cent Annuities, stood as low 
as seventy-nine, and fell to sixty-six and a quar- 
ter, in consequence of the menacing attitude of 
Bonaparte. As Consols form nearly one-half 
of the National Debt of eight hundred millions 
(speaking in round numbers)—the rest being 
made up of South Sea Debt, Bank of England 
Debt, eight or nine different kinds of annuities 
at different rates, Irish Debt, India Bonds, and 
Exchequer Bills—they are the most easily 
affected by all those circumstances and events 
which directly or indirectly affect the price of 
Stocks. Whatever tends to shake or to in- 
crease the public confidence in the stability of 
government, tends, at the same time, to lower 
or increase the price of Stocks. They are also 
affected by the state of the revenue, and, more 
than all, by the facility of obtaining supplies of 
disposable capital, and the interest which may 
be realised upon loans to responsible persons. 
A low rate of discount at the Bank of England 
means a high price for Consols ; and a high rate 
of discount means a low price for these securi- 
ties. From 1730 till the Rebellion in 1745, the 
Three per Cents were never under cighty-nine, 
and were once, in June, 1737, as high as one 
hundred and seven. During the Rebellion they 
sank to seventy-six; but, in 1749, rose again to 
onehundred. Inthe interval between the Peace 
of Paris, in 1763, and the breaking out of the 
American War, they averaged, says Mr. McCul- 
loch, from eighty to ninety; but towards the 
close of the war they sank to fifty-four. In 
1792 they were, at one time, as high as ninety- 
six: but this state of rude health was of short 
duration. In 1797, the prospects of the coun- 
try, owing to the successes of the French, the 
mutiny in the fleet, and other adverse cireum- 
stances, were by no means favourable; and, in 





consequence, the price of the Three per Cents, 
with all their “elegant simplicity,” as the Rev. 
Sydney Smith phrases it, sunk to forty-seven 
and three-eighths. This was on the 20th of 
September, after the receipt of the intelli- 
gence that the attempt to negotiate with the 
French Republic had failed. In August of the 
next year, the mouth famous for the battle of 
the Nile and the presence of the French army 
in Egypt, they fell to forty-seven and a quarter, 
or the lowest price they have ever touched. 
To*come to times more within the memory 
of some few living people; there was the 


‘fall of these very sensitive securities in 1803, 


on the breaking out of hostilities with France, 
when they went down rapidly from seventy- 
three to fifty and a quarter. Those were glorious 
days for the “dears,” or all the jobbers who 
speculated for a fall. The stagnant days of 
eace provide no such , mgs opportunities 
or money-making on the bear side of the Stock 
Exchange, and, no wonder, many of the members 
are often heard singing, as they look abroad for 
an invasion bogie : 

Stir up the wars again, the trade it will be 

flourishing, 

This grand conversation is under the rose. 

In 1814 there was another drop from seventy- 
two and a quarter to sixty-two; and in 1815 
a similar drop from sixty-five, three quarters, to 
fifty-three seven-eighths. This was at the close 
of the war period, and it was during this time 
that one of the greatest Stock Exchange frauds 
on record was organised and carried out. We 
give the substance of the narrative as we find it 
recorded in Mr. Francis’s History of the Bank 
of England. 

On the 21st of February, 1814, the Bank of 
England and its neighbourhood wore an appear- 
ance of great excitement. The military opera- 
tions of Bonaparte, by which he checked the 
great allied powers, had depressed the funds. 
Deep anxiety for the result was felt throughout 
England. On that day, however, although it 
was what is termed a “ private day,” the clerks 
in all the stock offices of the establishment were 
busily employed in preparing transfers, which, 
contrary to the custom on such a day, poured 
in from the members of the Stock Exchange. 
Reports and rumours spread rapidly. Many of 
the transfers remained unfinished, as a plot, in- 
tending to deceive all London, was discovered 
in time to prevent their execution. 

On the 21st of February, 1814, about one 
o’clock in the morning, a violent knocking was 
heard at the door of the Ship Inn, at Dover. 
On the door being opened, the visitor announced 
himself as Lieutenant-Colonel Du Bourg, aide- 
de-camp of Lord Cathcart. His dress supported 
the assertion. His military-looking clothes ap- 
peared wet with the sea-spray, and he stated 
that he had been brought over by a French 
vessel, the seamen of which were afraid of land- 
ing at Dover, and had placed him in a boat about 
two miles from the shore. His news was im- 
portant, Bonaparte had been slain in battle, 
and the allied armies were in Paris. A great 
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victory had been gained, and peace was certain. 
He immediately ordered a post-chaise and four 
horses to be prepared, inquired the residence of 
Admiral Foley, and, with the appearance of 
great haste and excitement, wrote the following 
etter : 

“To the Right Hon. T. Foley, Port Admiral, Deal. 

“ Sir,—I have the honour to acquaint you that 
L’Aigle, from Calais, Pierre Duquin, master, has 
this moment landed me near Dover, to proceed to 
the capital with despatches of the happiest nature. 
I have pledged my honour that no harm shall come 
to the crew of L’Aigle. Even with a flag of truce 
they immediately stood out for sea. Should they 
be taken, I entreat you immediately to liberate them. 
My anxiety will not allow me to say more for your 
gratification than that the allies obtained a final 
victory ; that Bonaparte was overtaken by a party 
of Sachen’s Cossacks, who immediately slayed him, 
and divided his body between them. General Pla- 
toff saved Paris from being reduced to ashes. The 
allied sovereigns are there, and the white cockade is 
universal. An immediate peace is certain. In the 
utmost haste, I entreat your consideration, &c. Signed 

“ M. Du Boure, Lieutenant-Colonel, and 
‘‘ Aide-de-Camp to Lord Cathcart.” 


A special messenger was despatched to Deal ; 
and the letter reached the admiral between three 
and four o’clock. The morning proved foggy ; 
the telegraph (the old hill telegraph) could not 
work, and Admiral Foley was thus saved from 
an involuntary deception. Immediately after the 
letter was irowit, Du Bourg entered the 
post-chaise, and with every appearance of haste, 
departed for London. Wherever he changed 
horses, the news was spread, and the postboys 
were rewarded with Napoleons. On his arrival at 
Bexley-heath, the intelligence was acquired that 
the telegraph could not have acted; on which 
he told them not to drive so fast. He then 
added that the war was over; that Bonaparte 
was cut into a thousand pieces; and that the 
Cossacks fought for a share of his body. At 
the Marsh-gate, Lambeth, he entered a hackney- 
coach, after informing the postboys that they 
might spread the news as they returned. In 
the mean time, the information had reached the 
Stock Exchange; and by a little after ten in 
the morning, the market was filled with rumours 
of general officers, despatches for government, 
victories, and post-chaises and four. Expresses 
from the various places where Du Bourg had 
changed horses, poured into the principal specu- 
lators. The funds rose on the news. Applica- 
tion was then made to the Lord Mayor for con- 
firmation of the important tidings, but, as his 
lordship had received no intelligence, the funds 
declined again. 

On the morning of the same day, about an 
hour before daylight, two men dressed like 
foreigners landed in a six-oared galley, called on 
one Mr. Sandon at Northfleet, and handed him a 
letter purporting to be written by a person whom 
he had formerly known, begging him to take the 
bearers to London, as they had great public 
news to communicate. The request was com- 
plied with. Between twelve and one o’clock in 
the afternoon of that day, three persons, two of 





whom were dressed as French officers, proceeded 
in a post-chaise and four, the horses of which 
were bedecked with laurel, over the then narrow 
and crowded thoroughfare of London-bridge. 
While the carriage proceeded with an almost 
ostentatious slowness, small billets were scat- 
tered among the anxious crowd, announcing 
that Bonaparte was dead, and that the allies 
were in Paris. The occupants of the carriage 
drove in this manner through Cheapside, down 
Ludgate-hill, over Blackfriars-bridge, and rapidl 
to the Marsh-gate, where they got out, took 
off their military hats, put on round hats, and 
speedily disappeared. The news again spread 
far and wide; and the Stock Exchange was once 
more full of exaggerated reports. The funds 
rose. How could they resist such accumulated 
evidence? The aide-de-camp of Lord Cathcart 
at Dover; two foreigners at Northfleet with 
despatches; private expresses from various 
places; all tended to convince the members 
that there must be some foundation for the re- 
ports. Application was made to the ministry, 
but they knew nothing. Large bargains were 
made. The excitement at the Stock Exchange 
is described by those who witnessed it: “ ‘To 
this scene of joy,” says one, “and of greedy 
expectation of gain, succeeded, in a few hours, 
feelings of disappointment, shame at having 
been gulled, the clenching of fists, the grinding 
of teeth, the tearing of hair. Some showed 
their consciousness of ruin, and all desired re- 
venge.” 

A committee was appointed by the Stock Ex- 
change, and many circumstances proving a con- 
spiracy were discovered. On the Saturday pre- 
ceding the Monday on which the deception was 
attempted, Consols and Omnium (the aggregate 
articles of any particular loan) to the extent of 
eight hundred and twenty-six thousand pounds 
were purchased for various individuals, many of 
whom were seriously implicated. ‘The late Ear! of 
Dundonald, then Lord Cochrane, was dragged in 
as one of the accused conspirators, tried on the 
2ist of June, 1814, with some others, at the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, and sentenced to 
twelve months’ imprisonment. His lordship 
and another were fined one thousand pounds 
each, and were also condemned to stand for one 
hour in the pillory, but this part of the sentence 
was suited. His lordship remained for several 
years under the cloud of this misfortune, steadily 
affirming his innocence, and stating that he was 
more sinned against than sinning. Many in- 
fluential friends believed him, and it was re- 
served for her present Majesty to restore him to 
bis honours. His spirited autobiography, re- 
cently published, contains his own version of 
this Stock Exchange story. 

This great stockjobbing fraud could only have 
met with the limited success that attended it, in 
atime of great warlike excitement, and defective 
means of communication from place to place. 
Even if we were not more honest nor scrupulous 
now than our grandfathers, railways and electric 
telegraphs compel us to change the plan of our 
frauds, 
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After the war fever had subsided with the 
peace of 1815, the fluctuations in Consols 
reached the next most marked point in 1819, 
with the resumption of cash payments by the 
Bank of England. These securities then dropped 
from seventy-nine to sixty-four seven-eighths, 
mainly because Sir Robert Peel’s (then plain Mr. 
Peel) celebrated Currency Bill was passed in that 
year, declaring the bank-note once more to be a 
convertible security, payable in gold upon de- 
mand. There ought to have been nothing very 
terrible in this—the mere payment by the 
country and a large trading corporation of a 
just debt; but the fundholders seem to have 
thought otherwise, and hence a fall in their con- 
fidence in England’s stability, of more than four- 
teen per cent. 

The next marked fall in Consols, and of 
course in all other Stock Exchange securities, 
occurred in 1825, the year of bank failures and 
bubble companies, when they went down from 
ninety-four and a half to seventy-five. ‘“‘ The 
glut of money,” says Mr. Morier Evans, in his 
excellent History of Commercial Crises, ‘“ and 
the consequent low rate of interest that had 
prevailed during the greater part of the year 
1824, and at the begmning of 1825, had in- 
duced private bankers to advance money on se- 
curities not readily realised, and hence, when 
the merchants applied to them for assistance, 
they were unable to afford it, and several com- 
mercial failures occurred as the commencement 
of a state of distress which soon reached the 
bankers themselves.” A monetary panic soon 
comes to a head, and is always fruitful in 
curious anecdotes, most of them without any 
foundation in fact. One is told on this occasion 
about Lombard-street, which is worth relating. 
A poor woman having met with a slight ac- 
cident, seated herself, to recover strength, at the 
door of one the banks. A crowd immediately 
collected, and a report soon ran through the 
City that the house was unsafe. In less than 
an hour there was a fierce panic-stricken “ run” 
upon this bank, and with difficulty it was able 
to meet the sudden demand upon it. One 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-five saw 
the downfal of some seventy-nine banks in 
town and country, with fifty-eight branches, 
whose liabilities amounted to fourteen millions 
sterling. The loss to their customers on the 
liquidation of these concerns, was about three 
millions and a half; and the loss in the next 
year (1826) by twenty-five similar failures was 
about a million and a half. 

From 1825 to 1830 Consols appear to have 
had a stormy time of it, and on the rejection of 
the Reform Bill, in the latter year, they went 
down from ninety-four and a quarter to seventy- 
seven and a half. In these calmer days, the re- 
jection of a Reform Billis seldom marked by any 
sinking variation in the funds more alarming 
than one-eighth, thereby showing that the fund- 
holders value the rejection of such measures at 
exactly half-a-crown. 

In 1847, the famous year of the railway crisis, 
Consols again went down from ninety-four to 





seventy-eight seven-eighths. The railway pro- 
jects that had been stigmatised as “ bubbles” in 
1825, had all grown into substantial realities, 
with hundreds of companions who called out 
loudly for unlimited capital. There was at the 
same time a rage for joint-stock speculation in 
every conceivable branch of trade, though not 
for so many schemes in the fish and dairy line as 
there were in 1825. The potato disease, and 
the consequent Irish famine in the autumn of 
1846, and the French revolution of 1848, also 
tended to make the timid fundholder nervous, 
so that Consols were not what is called “ firm” 
for several years. 

In 1851, notwithstanding the coup d’état in 
Paris in the December of that year, these 
sensitive securities showed a strong upward 
tendency, and maintained it until December, 
1852, when they reached one hundred and one 
and three-quarters—their highest price during 
the present century. In 1853, the Turkish 
complication and the Russian war came upon 
the field, and the timid fundholder, after ask- 
ing one hundred and one, was willing to sell at 
ninety, and in 1854 at eighty-five. 

During all this time, and throughout all these 
fluctuations in Consols, the timid fundholder 
never had to complain that his dividends were 
either lessened, or not punctually paid. On the 
5th of January or the 5th of July every year, 
when he applied for his three per cent per 
annum, it was always ready for him, less the 
income-tax. When his security stood “in the 
market” at one hundred and one, he got no 
more; when it fell to fifty, he got no less. He 
was not conscious of being treated with more or 
less respect by the dividend clerks at the Bank 
of England according as he presented a consol 
paper at one price or the other. They knew 
nothing, officially, of the fluctuations out of 
doors, and when A wanted to learn more upon 
this interesting head, he had to visit the Stock 
Exchange. 

The market for the purchase and sale of 
public securities has never stood very high in 
general estimation. It has always been looked 
upon as a mixture of Tattersall’s and the bet- 
ting nuisance in Bride-lane. A stockbroker has 
often been confounded with a stockjobber; a 
stockjobber with a “stag,” or outside hanger- 
on of Capel-court. Every now and then the 
neighbourhood of the Bank of England is 
pea by men with huge boards on their 
yacks advertising another “exposure of Stock 
Exchange iniquities,” and the booksellers in that 
quarter are always well supplied with pamphlets 
detailing various financial grievances, or putting 
forward various financial theories. It is some 
comfort to the Stock Exchange to know that it 
is not abused in print half so much as the Bank 
Charter is, and never will be, while two men out 
of every three are gamblers, and want capital 
to be as cheap when it is scarce as when it is 
plentiful. 

The Stock Exchange is a large square build- 
ing in the City of London, lying at the back of 
the Sun Fire-office, near the Bank of England. 
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At present it is supported by about eleven 
hundred members, who each pay ten pounds per 
annum, besides finding securities for between 
eight hundred and nine hundred pounds. There 
are also fifty authorised clerks allowed to trans- 
act business within ‘‘ the house,” as it is called, 
upon an annual payment of five pounds; and 
some three hundred unauthorised clerks, who 
are admitted to the same privileges for a smaller 
annual subscription. This body is governed by 
a stringent set of rules, carried out by a com- 
mittee of thirty members, possessing great 
power. 

The building is regarded as a mysterious 
temple by the general public, simply because 
only the authorised members are privileged 
to enter it. A visitor, if he can find the en- 
trance up a court in Throgmorton-street, may go 
as far as the door, and watch the excited crowd 
of brokers, speculators, and jobbers, through a 
glass partition, but this is all. If he ventures 
inside the building he will stand a fair chance of 
being hustled, and of having his clothes torn 
and his hat battered in, amidst howling cries of 
“fourteen hundred new fives.” 

On the wall at the left side of the building is 
the ‘ black-board,” a register of the names of 
defaulting members who have failed under dis- 
graceful circumstances, and have not given up 
their estates to be divided amongst their credi- 
tors by the committee of the house. As the 
law docs not recognise stockjobbing transac- 
tions, such creditors have no more hold over 
their debtors than one betting man has over 
another. The debts are merely debts of honour ; 
but, as such, are generally very scrupulously paid. 
The black-board does not seem to be very full of 
names ; aud some explain the fact by saying that 
it is not used with strict impartiality. During 
1850, particularly, individuals, whose conduct 
me the penalty of this public exposure, are 
said to have escaped the ordeal by influence 
with the committee. 

In the further right-hand corner of this build- 
ing is the consol market, a place where nearly 
all transactions take place in the public funds. 
Immediately under the glass screen at the 
entrance, on each side of long tables, like 
school tables, is the “rubbish market,” as it is 
contemptuously called, a spot where nearly all 
the transactions take place in “ miscellaneous ” 
shares. Twenty years ago, railway scrip, or 
subscription paper, was classed under this head ; 
but now it can command a market to itself; 
and its capital of four hundred millions sterling 
makes it as important as consols. The other 
stocks dealt in, represent foreign railways, banks, 
mines, waterworks, gas and coke companies, 
bridges, docks, canals, and insurance companies. 

The mode of transacting business in the Stock 
Exchange has often been explained ; but in con- 
sequence of the numerous technicalities and 
intricacies surrounding it, it must always be 
learned from professional experience rather than 
from books. ‘The small capitalist, wishing to 
invest his money in the funds, or any other Stock 
Exchange security, goes to a recognised broker 





with an introduction, and gives him an order to 
buy. The broker goes upon the Exchange, 
where he seeks a stockjobher—one of the class 
of members who remain stationary inside the 
stock market always ready to buy or sell to any 
amount. Much of this buying and selling, by 
dexterous mancuvring, becomes little more 
than a “time-bargain” in practice, or a bet 
that certain stock will be at a certain price by a 
certain day; but it is necessary for the further- 
ance of business on the Stock Exchange, that 
_— seller should be able to find a buyer with- 
out delay, and every buyer a seller. The jobbers 
reserve a margin for themselves of one-eighth 
per cent between the buying and the selling 
price, the lowest price quoted being the selling 
price, and the highest the buying price. This 
eighth per cent added to the broker’s commis- 
sion of an equal amount, makes a difference of 
five shillings per cent against the outside capi- 
talist who wishes to invest his money in the 
funds. 

Certain dates have been fixed by the com- 
mittee of the Stock Exchange as settling days, for 
the purpose of balancing time-bargain and stock- 
buying accounts. These dates occur once a month, 
as far asConsols are concerned, and at intervals of 
a fortnight as far as concerns shares and foreign 
stocks. On these days all bargains have to . 
adjusted and closed, and many fearful settlings 
are recorded in Stock Exchange annals. We 
need not go back to the beginning of the present 
century for examples of Stock Exchange panics, 
as we have the history of one recorded by Mr. 
Morier Evans, which occurred only the other 
day, about the middle of 1859. The whole 
Stock Exchange, according to the account given, 
appears then to have been on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, the causes being injudicious specula- 
tions for a rise, ora “ Bull” account, and the 
fall occasioned by the “ Italian difficulty,” and 
the rumoured alliance between Russia and 
France. Many members of the house owe their 
ruin to the movements of the Emperor Napo- 
leon in that year—an Emperor who is at 
least no unworthy successor of his uncle, in 
the effect he is able to produce upon the Stock 
Exchange. Twenty or thirty failures occurred 
in a day, and the link of connexion between 
the different stock markets was so close that 
the suspension or embarrassment of one meni- 
ber frequently jeopardised the position of seven 
or eight. The panic continued all through 
April, and the fall in consols was often as much 
as one and a half per cent. At least a bun- 
dred members of the Stock Exchange broke 
down on this occasion—a number not equalled 
since 1825—and many men of large fortune lost 
all their previous accumulations. All this havoc 
was produced by a wide and general depreciation 
of foreign securities, and a fall in consols from 
about ninety-five to eighty-eight, a price which 
they were nearly touching a few weeks ago. 

To read an account of this late a by a 
sympathetic observer, any one would suppose 
that Bartholomew-lane, Old Broad-street, and 
Throgmorton-street, were haunted by withered 
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anxious capitalists and speculators, who twitch 
their thin fingers, slouch along with heads 
lowered, and peer from under broad hats with 
thin faces, like the conventional type of the 
miser. The members of the Stock Exchange 
and their outside parasites are not of this order ; 
but are stout and cheerful-looking middle-aged 
“bucks,” in huge double-breasted waistcoats ; 
or full-whiskered young “swells,” in turned- 
down paper collars, and unexceptional trousers. 
They talk about business, in easy lounging atti- 
tudes that would not disgrace the steps of the 
most aristocratic club in Pall-Mall, and seem to 
show no vulgar money-grubbing anxiety in their 
faces about the course of the market. Outside 
the house they act and look like gentlemen, but 
inside the house they reverse the old school-boy 
order of things, and are riotous, disorderly, and 
much given to practical joking. Towards two 
o’clock on a “ticket,” or settling day, before the 
fatal rattle is heard, they crowd and leap and 
hustle and shout, until the stentorian porter, 
whose duty it is to call the names of the mem- 
bers inquired for at the door, is almost unable 
to make his shrill ringing voice heard. They 
have a fancy for “bonneting” each other; for 
chalking caricatures on coats; and for throwing 
ink on shirt fronts. Some of the members havea 
rough talent for comic etching, and this is often 
exercised at the expense of other members whose 
appearance presents any tempting peculiarity. 
No man’s origin is safe from their prying 
curiosity, and if it present any materials for a 
ballad or a squib, such a production is at once 
manufactured. Names are a great source of 
joking of this kind, exactly as they are in 
schools, and the thirty members who sit upon 
the committee are favourite targets for the 
comic satirical muse. The peculiar titles of the 
mine stocks, furnish easy themes for budding 
rhymesters, and a young scion of the house is 
happy when he can put together and hum some- 
thing like the following : 
Fare thee well, my Wheal Mary Anne,* 
And fare thee well for a while; 
For your prices are steady, 
And your calls are all ready, 
Then fare thee well for a while, 
Mary Anne! 
Then fare thee well for a while. 


Sometimes their talents are exercised in the 
cause of commercial morality—when their 
fingers have been burnt by touching damaged 
trading shares ; and they put forward some such 
song as the following, supposed to be sung by 
bank sharehoiders at general meetings : 


Tuxe—Jotiy Younc WATERMAN. 
Did you ever hear tell of our stupid old auditors 
Who into bank ledgers pretended to pry, 

And mae such a show of accountants’ dexterity, 
Winning each heart and deceiving each eye? 
They looked so neat, and they wrote so steadily, 

We all of us voted them in so readily, 

And they eyed all our clerks with so searching an 
air— 

Oh! these auditors ne’er were in want of a chair. 








* The name of a Cornish mine. 


But all this deportment deceived only shareholders, 
Our clerks were too knowing in figures and books, 
And Watts, Robson, Pullinger, Redpath, and Durden, 
Have shown us the folly of trusting to looks. 
They took out our money—as much as they wanted 
(God bless them for not taking more than they 
did !), 
And then by a system they called “ double entry,” 
Oh! they balanced accounts, and our losses they 
hid 


In the mean time our drowsy self-satisfied auditors, 
Who into bank ledgers pretended to pry— 
Who'd made such a dazzling show of dexterity, 
While pass-books were tampered with under their 
eye— 
Still looked as neat, and-stil wrote as steadily, 
And signed their dear names to the “ balance” as 
readily, 
And eyed all the clerks with a confident air— 
Oh! these auditors must be kicked out of the chair! 


It must not, however, be supposed that all 
the members of the Stock Exchange are prac- 
tical jokers, comic song writers, caricaturists, 
and happy-go-lucky speculators. Many of them 
are far-seeing earuest men of business, with a 
vast range of knowledge and an European 
reputation. Among past members we have 
the founders of the Rothschild and Goldsmid 
families, the anecdotes about whom—mostly 
fabricated—would fill half a dozen volumes. 
The old business man is often highly romantic, 
even during business hours, and the wonders he 
will relate about the elder Rothschild and the 
days of “ pigeon expresses,” dught to make a 
story-teller’s mouth water. 

A greater man, however, than any of the 
most eminent loan-mongers, about whom we 
hear so much, was David Ricardo, the stock- 
broker and political economist. He had one of 
the keenest and clearest intellects for grasping 
abstract subjects ever known, and besides win- 
ning a prominent position as a writer upon 
political economy, he did good service for 
theory in its everlasting battle with practice. 
Starting with what is called in popular Listories 
of self-made men, nothing, he ended by making 
an enormous fortune for his family. This has 
not only secured to his name the respect of a 
money-making country, in a money-making age, 
but has proved that those who can think, often 
know how to act, and are not easily distanced 
in the race of life by mere bustling stupidity. 








THE STARLING, 
Sprine’s pilot! and her nimblest-wingéd darling, 
Despite the arrowy-flighted swallow 
That in thy wake doth follow 
To rob thee of renown, belovéd starling! 
Is it thy voice I hear, 
Keen, confident, and clear, 
Along the windy fallows far away, 
Startling the cloudy air? 
And nearer, and more near, 
Till now thy note is there 
In the leafless larch, now here 
In the yet unblossom’d orchard, sprinkled through 
the scanty spray ; 
Once more, among the dews 
In green England, shedding news 
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Of sunrise on the slopes of snowy Himelay ! 
North, south, or east, or west, 
Across yon showery lea, 
To tune thy yellow bill 
On the bough that I love best, 
Or by the window sill 

Flit fine with dusky breast 

North, south, or east, or west, 
Whence may thy sweet flight be ? 


Since north, south, east, and west are all the same 
to thee, 
Thrice happy, happy bird, that everywhere art free, 
And hast the world to roam, 
Go or come! 


Thro’ dark lattice leaves, 
Under humid eaves, 
Say, what drowsy ear, 
When the dawn was dumb, 
Hath caught with inward cheer 
Echoes of days to come 
From thy fleeting note, 
Faint in fields remote ? 
Thou, with fervid flight 
High, ’twixt dark and light, 
Ranging the reckless wind by many a land and sea, 
Back to thy ancient home, 
An ever-rainy dome 
Of lightly-rustling leaves in yon pale apple-tree ! 


But churlish welcome hast thou! Spring delays 
To justify thy mission: vague and blarr’d, 
The blue woods watch thee: last night’s rain yet 
stays 
Along the trenchéd fields: no leaf is stirr’d 
To thy sweet summons: Winter hath not ended 
Wet walkings up and down these dismal ways. 
Earth, all in stark amaze, 
Coldly thy note hath heard ; 
And still she looks perplext, still listens half offended, 
Not trusting in thy word. 
Poor solitary bird, 
Thou comest before thy time, and unattended ! 
Thy boldest prophecies 
Are meckt by cloudy skies: 
Thy sweetest songs are all uncomprehended. 
Yet still, of better days 
Thou singest undeterr’d ; 
Still chantest thy lone lays 
In merry scorn of praise, 
Befriending thus a land that leaves thee unbefriended. 


Sure of many a tongue, 
Learn’d in many a land, 
Thou must know some song 
All can understand ! 
Learnéd is thy race! 
(If from books one gathers 
Truth) for in the days 
Ours were merely barbarous, 
Thy well-taught forefathers 
Greek apophthegms did once discuss 
With Drusus and Britannicus, 
Philosophers in feathers ! 
Doth thy joy so chafe 
At the thought of capture? 
Would’st thou but vouchsafe 
Reasons for this rapture! 
Wherefore vex old sadness 
With a hale of joy 
All we see gainsays ? 
Might we share thy gladness! 





Prophets, sure, should justify 
Hopes that prophets raise. 
Is the world so wrong ? 
Show, then, in thy song 
How our griefs are mended. 
We have suffer’d long: 
Discontent is strong; 
Not to be displaced by words, however splendid. 
Prithee, Prophet, show us, then, proof with promise 
blended ! 


No! To the windy poplar art thou flown; 
To rock thyself against a hueless cloud : 
Joying to be alone, 
In luxury of a knowledge disallow’d. 
Yet knowledge never comes to earth unknown, 
Tho’ time is dull, and careless is the crowd. 
Hearing thee call so loud, 
With such a merry tone, 
I in my soul receive 
A sense of things unseen, 
A gladness from thine own: 
The woods are barely green, 
And yet I do believe 
A primrose hath been blown. 


Thou bird of bliss, thrice hail! 
And may thy voice prevail, 
Till all the world to thy glad creed is won! 
Envy not thou Céyx, or Halcyon, 
Their swooning seas, faint-lighted lands of fable, 
And foamless isles, the tempest strikes not on, 
That sleep in harbours green and hospitable ; 
For thou within thyself, despite foul weather, 
Hast golden calms and glories, 
Like windless lights where wizards meet together 
On stormy promontories. 
With notes that may prevail 
Thro’ sleet of sunlit hail, 
Sing out thy happy news, and yet again 
Tell all the flowery tale 
That blossoms in thy brain! 
O leave to the luxurious nightingale 
Her moon-loved revels and her lush delights 
In dewy leaves by many a dappled dale, 
Or pleasant lawn, star-sweet on summer nights! 
Thine is the Bardie chant, the battle strain, 
The strenuous impulse thine, 
Antagonising wind, and weary rain, 
In the tough-headed pine. 
Leave to the lark his golden chariotings, 
And songs Memnonian in the shrill sunrise ; 
Leave him his red corn-lands where radiance clings: 
Thy kingdom, with the coming season, lies 
Safe in some happy valley of fond Time, 
Where yet moss-bound primroses, 
And many a young first-love, and muséd rhyme 
Thy clear-voiced call uncloses. 
So let me now thy first of poets be, 
Thy novice, ay, and nimble 
Disciple, that shall make men honour thee ; 
The while, in a happy tremble, 
My fancy roams from similie 
To similie in search of aught 
That, in the flowery realm of thought, 
She may to thee resemble. 


I'll tell them thou art like 
Stout Scalds, whose lays could strike 
Thick glow of sterling thought and stalwart deed 
Thro’ crash of axe, and clash of sword, 
To some old barbarian horde, 
Brought low at last by a lovelier creed. 
I'll say, a shipboy on a mast, 
Heeding not the soughing blast 
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For he spies strange land afar ; 
Or a seer upon a tower, 
When, from out her lunar bower 
Slips an osculated star, . 
Blest as thou, one moment, are. 
I'll say, a vane upon a spire, 
Singly touched with sunset fire, 
O’er the dim burgh under it ; 
Or a maiden, careless quite 
Of the world and all its spite, 
Since there’s One will love her yet,— 
Are not in such glory set! 
Yet, once more, let fancy stray, 
To find thee semblance fit! I'll say 
’Tis a wizard who, by spells, 
*Mid énchanted roses dwells, 

In a land of ice and snow ; 

Or an Orient Queen that breathes, 

From lit spices and strewn wreaths, 

Such rare incense, she forgets 

How the stormy people frets, 
Clamouring at the gates below. 

Ah, no, no! 

Single in thyself art thou, 

As a poet in his prime, 

Ere he feels the clog of time, 

And his kindred with the dust ; 

Or the strong heart of a god, 
When a new world, to his nod 

Moves, as by his will it must; 

In what forms may Fancy trust? 
Thoughts of thee that gather form, 
Are as sunrise seen through storm, 
Or a martyr, when his psalm 
Brings the angel with the palm; 

Or whatever, scorning sorrow, 
Self-sufficing, self-contained, 

Dwells, fore-conscious of the morrow, 
In a rapture unexplained! 

Vainly, vainly, roaming thorough 

All Experience, I would borrow 
Types of thee, till Love is pained 
With a passion unattained ! 

Still of every gladdest thought 
That comes o’er me while I hear thee, 

Sovran singer, there is nought, 

Glad enough to linger near thee! 

Care not thou for Winter, scattering 
His spent snows against thy wing ; 

Heed not thou the churlish chattering 
Of a half-discrownéd king. 

Vex not thy stout heart, nor chafe 
At the light and timid swallow, 
Proffering his friendship shallow, 

When his friend is safe. 

A careless second comer, 

He comes of common kind; 

Secure of the world’s summer, 
And very sure to find— 

What thou hast never known— 
The fame that lags behind 

The first who flies alone. 


False and fickle, he! 
(Truth is bitter!) 
False and fickle, he! 

That takes the fame ’twere fitter 
True hearts should render thee! 
A bird that loves the glitter, 

A thing of twitter, twitter, 
Where many listeners be: 
A fickle bird, I trow, 
And a fickle friend to me! 





But what is that to thee ? 
Full little reckest thou 
Of the rain in russet lands, or the wind around thee 
snarling, 
The Spring thou singest of is in thy heart, dear 
starling ! 


Therefore, to thee is given 
An insight wildly-wise, 

Into the purposes of Heaven, 
The secrets of the skies. 

Thy friends are yet unborn: 
The earliest violet, 

The first bud on the thorn ; 
And the young roses, wet 

With tears of the first morn 
That doth rosebuds beget. 

Thy foes are yet a dying, 
Ragged-skirted rains ; 

Winds, at random flying, 
Fast with cloudy manes, 

And the last snows, lying 
Lost on chilly plains. 

Grief and Joy together, 
Colloquise with thee; 

Sad and sunny weather, 
Shift around the tree, 

Where, not heeding either, 
Thou art pouring free, 

Over earth and ether, 
Thy heart’s gushing glee: 

A song like old Amphion’s, 
That fashions from void air, 

Moved by the sweetly-sounding minions 

Of its melodious mandate everywhere, 

Those blossomy battlements, 
And green ascents, 
Where, in due time, shall dwell, 
All the delicious sights, and sounds, and scents, 
Of spring’s gay citadel. . 


AMERICAN THEATRICAL 
EXPERIENCE. 








NEITHER art, nor the drama, nor music, nor 
literature, nor criticism, can be expected to 
stand very high in a new country where the 
population is of a mixed race, and where the 
chief objects of nearly all men are either com- 
merce or agriculture. 

I am not saying that the American cities do 
not boast great opera-houses, great authors, 
great actors, great critics, and great (foreign) 
musicians, but I say that these are the excep- 
tions rather than the rule. The plays are as 
boldly stolen from the French, as our own; the 
Ethiopian minstrelsy is half of it Scotch or Irish; 
the singers are Italian; the critics alone are 
pure American; of course above all suspicion of 
personal malevolence, though not above all sus- 
picion of extreme conceit, and, still more, of ex- 
treme ignorance. American gentlemen go and 
hear Italian music because it is the fashion ; they 
buy bad statues because they have no sound prin- 
ciples of taste to guide them; and they give 
their assent to vulgar high flown musical criti- 
cism, too affected to be intelligible, and too 
prejudiced to be just, because they have no time 
to acquire for themselves any real knowledge of 
the subject. The blind critic is a dangerous 
guide to blind readers. 
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The first theatre I visited at New York, was 
Barnum’s. That great genius has set apart the 
really well-ventilated lecture-room of his mu- 
seum for the use of his “powerful and well- 
selected company,” his too audible prompter, 
his dowdy corps de ballet, his too prominent 
machinist, his scenic artist and property man, 
and his “Gas department ” ate playbill). 
Every day during the dramatic season, that tall 
showy building at the corner of Broadway and 
Ann-street, opposite the parish church, is open 
for performances, the first of which takes place 
at three, and the second at half-past seven. 
Outside, the building is blazoned all over with 
large coloured drawings of “The Beautiful 
Angel, Fish, the Living Seal and Alligator, the 
Lady with the Long Hair, the Happy Family, 
the Lightning Calculator, the Tattooed New 
Zealander, the Alpine Giants, the ‘ What Can 
They Be?’ and the ‘ What Is It ??” 

When the delighted visitor has seen the stuffed 
monsters (What Can They Be?) found in a cave 
“in the unexplored wilds of Africa”—and to any 
one classifying which, according to any known 
species or genus recorded by Goldsmith or 
Cuvier, Mr. Barnum offers a reward of one 
thousand dollars—and the horrid creature-idiot 
called What Is It? or the Living Nondescript— 
he moves on—from the creature “neither man 
nor monkey, with the bright intelligent eye, 
playful as a kitten and in every way interesting 
and pleasing,” to the sickly black Sea-lion, 
who weighs one thousand pounds, eats sixty 
pounds of fish a day, and drinks sixteen barrels 
of sea-water every twenty-four hours—to the 
theatre to see the “grand spectacular historical 
drama in three parts called Joseph and his 
Brethren.” This is a most singular play, par- 
taking much of the character of the old Scrip- 
ture plays that the monks once took share in to 
instruct and amuse the people and to obtain 
money for the convent uses. It is also like the 
mystery plays, interlarded with farce to extort 
laughter from the clownish “ barren spectators” 
and groundlings ; to this is superadded a spice 
of the Richardson-show melodrama sentiment, 
while it also resembles the country-fair tragedy 
in brevity. 

Barnum’s object in this sort of mystery play, 
with its garbled text and vulgar perversions of 
Scripture, is to catch the quiet country people— 
the simple New Hampshire farmers, the Con- 
necticut pedlars, and the Boston persuasionists, 
who have the old puritanical horror of the ordi- 
nary theatrical performance, and who call a play- 
house “the devil’s vantage ground.” These 
worthy people come to Barnum’s to see the 
curiosities, are caught by the sound of a “ scrip- 
tural piece,” pay their extra twenty-five cents, 
and imagine they have had all the pleasure of 
seeing a real theatre without offending public 
Opinion at home. 

As a specimen of pre-eminent clap-trap, Bar- 
num’s programme of Joseph and his Brethren 
is what his countrymen denominate “ a caution.” 
I know not which is more astonishing, the igno- 
rance of Scripture, or the impudent change of 





names and places. Egypt is turned to Babylon; 
gipsies are brought in, a thousand years before 
they existed; there is Khorsan, the buffoon 
cook; and new names are given to the sons of 
Isaac. Of course the scenery and dresses are 
on a par with the plot, and but for the vigor- 
ous villany of Uban (Mr. J. Harrison), the 
pretty grief of Joseph (Mrs. J. J. Prior), and 
the graceful poses of the Spirit of the Aloe 
(Miss Agnes St. Clair),no power of human endur- 
ance could have enabled me to sit out the three 
acts. I had, however, some amusement for 
spare moments of yawning ennui, in observing 
“The Husband of the Albino Family,” who came 
up from down stairs—I suppose by Barnum’s 
drill order—and took a seat near me in the pit. 
That “ White Negro, or Moor, from Mada- 
gascar,” as the bill described him, was born 
of perfectly black parents. ‘There he sat sto- 
lidly next me, with his pink eyes and his ten 
mops-full of towy white hair, with his bare 
arms and dirty cotton leggings, taking a 
calm mechanical interest in Joseph and his 
Brethren, and in all the dances, whether gipsy or 
Babylonian. I began to wonder whether natu- 
ral enthusiasm or Barnum’s will compelled the 
unfortunate White Moor from Madagascar to 
attend nightly to that dreary play. Perhaps, I 
thought, Barnum expects all his company to 
come and see Joseph; perhaps the “sea-lion” 
is ina private-box, and the tattooed New Zea- 
lander is behind the scenes ; perhaps even that 
over-dressed woman to the right is ‘‘ Mdlle. Du 
Monte, the celebrated fortune-teller,” who, the 
bill says, may be consulte:i at all times, “‘ charge 
twenty-five cents.” 

The chief theatres of New York are situated 
in that magnificent but irregular street, Broad- 
way. Going up from the Central Park towards 
the -Fifth Avenue, you have Laura Keene’s 
Theatre and Niblo’s on the right-hand side, 
and on the left, Wallack’s ; while Broadway, the 
Whitechapel of New York, now rejoices in two 
theatres of its own, and in which the “hard- 
fisted” rowdies sup their full of horrors. 

The “sensation” pieces when I was in New 
York, were Playing with Fire, the Colleen 
Bawn, and the Octaroon. The first piece I 
saw with great pleasure at Wallack’s Theatre, 
where it drew great audiences. It seemed to 
me a patchwork of old comic situations cleverly 
interwoven, with a French vivacity in the dia- 
logues, and some true American fun in the local 
allusions. The moral is the danger of a lover’s 
wantonly experimentalising with a heart which 
he knows to be already his own. The fun occa- 
sionally verged rather on buffoonery, and I 
laughed till I cried; but the faces of the 
stolid audience seemed immovable. I hardly 
heard or saw a laugh the whole evening. One 
would think the spectators had been puritanical 
country people, a were half ashamed of being 
present, or who had too great a contempt of 
theatrical performances to care to understand 
what they heard, or to follow the working out of 
the story. Perhaps, however, the coolness was a 
fashionable affectation, for it certainly is no gene- 
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ral characteristic of American audiences; who, 
at the Bowery, heave and bellow at every allusion 
to Liberty, Freedom, or other Republican pass- 
words, and who, at Chicago and other provincial 
towns, go into stormy raptures at the invisible 
eomic Irishman or the melodramatic provincial 
favourite. 

But here I must confess that the Americans 
generally, though full of dry humour and de- 
lighting in extravagant stories, are indubit- 
ably a taciturn and grave people. Something 
of the bygone Indian’s stolidness, something 
of the dead Puritan’s bilious melancholy, hangs 
about them; and the exhaustive languor of 
the climate does not make them more elastic. 
I have been at hundreds of hotel dinners and 
never seen a smile. I have travelled two thou- 
sand miles by railway, and hardly heard a laugh. 
How, then, could I help saying to myself at the 
end of my journey, “This is a great and pro- 
gressive nation; but the men are no longer 
Engiishmen ; their ideal is changed; their mode 
of teaching their ideal is different” ? 

The famous old Bowery Theatre, the “ Vic- 
toria” of New York, is all but dead. The new 
Bowery worthily replaces it. It has much the 
same features as its predecessor, but is less 
“rowdy,” less salient in character, more respect- 
able, and (must I say, therefore ?) duller. 

I found it a handsome stuccoed Grecian 
building with massy vestibule, standing in a 
part of the Bowery, elbowing for room among 
old clothes shops, showy chemists, fruit-stalls 
kept by negroes, warehouses, hardware stores, and 
banjo shops. I entered past some gilded re- 
freshment-stafls, with a noisy, free-and-easy crew. 
The play was William Tell, and Mr. Wallack, 
as that muscular patriot, pelted poor Gesler 
with “ blauk verse Billingsgate” to the delight of 
the mob. A favoured ballet-girl as the son, was 
tripping and unnaturally innocent, while the stout 
and velvety wife of the loquacious Swiss brought 
down the “ house” by the usual jerky utterance 
of clap-trap strains about fir-trees, alpine snows, 
crystal lakes, and liberty. 

I was seated in an extraordinary stage-box 
that opened into the orchestra, and was taking 


‘a quiet inspection of the rows of pale dirty 


faces—of the old men boys, and the hideous 


juvenile old men among the “ hard-fisted” of] 


the Bowery—when I suddenly became aware of 
a quiet stern well-dressed spectator in a grey 
paletot who stood with his back to the or- 
chestra, watching every fresh “bhoy” who 
entered and took his seat in the “auditorium,” 
as stage people in America call the pit of a 
theatre. I suppose he is a sort of majordomo, 
for he forces this boy to make room for an- 
other; another he sends to a special indicated 
spot on a back bench. Every one obeys him 
with a sullen obedience, and, when he speaks, the 
benches near him whisper respectful and timid 
comment on his mandates. How unflinching 
and stern he looks; there is something quite 
military about him; but why that soupcon of 
the jailer arranging the audience in a prison 
chapel? My curiosity is aroused. I stoop over 





into the now silent orchestra, and whispering, 
ask the big drum. ‘He replies, sotto voce, 

“Why, mister, it’s the policeman—yes, 
siure.” 

The Bowery audience is rough and turbulent, 
and this policeman out of uniform is always here 
to preserve order and decency. Every boy in 
the audience—and two-thirds of the house are 
striplings—are cracking pecan nuts (soft-shelled 
oily nuts), and I am told that every morning a 
small cart-load of shells is found when the theatre 
is cleaned. After William Tell, the end of which 
is extinguished in vociferous applause, and “ Hei, 
hei, heis !”” comes a comedy, founded on a well- 
known English story, the name of which I must 
not divulge. It is chiefly curious from the ex- 
traordinary ignorance shown of every modern 
English costume. ‘The burglars are Italian 
banditti, and the beadle is like a beef-eater 
of the time of Henry the Eighth. The dialogue 
is sown thick with Americanisms; the servants 
are all boldly independent of all order or con- 
trol, and the difference of English and American 
manners made much of the delightful story, I 
fear, unintelligible to the rowdies. 

Laura Keene’s theatre is one of the most taste- 
ful in New York, and is built, as all American 
theatres are, more for the comfort of the many 
than the few. The gallery is convenient, large, 
and airy; the pit is not encroached upon and 
choked by the boxes. The lights, as they should 
be, are low, making those on the stage more 
brilliant by contrast. A good effect, too, is 
produced by placing large statues holding cor- 
nucopias of light where with us there would be 
stage-boxes. 

I will not, however, criticise the Monkey Boy, 
an adaptation from the French, which was the 
“sensation” drama when I went to the theatre; 
nor did I go to see Miss Hindley’s admirers 
present that sweet singer of Albany, a basket of 
flowers, “to which was attached a magnificent 
diamond cross ;”” but I went to Niblo’s Theatre 
to hear that great “sensation” tragedian, Rosen- 
crantz Buster, in Othello. 

Four years Buster had been in retirement in 
his luxurious villa, absorbed in buying editions of 
Shakespeare, studying all “the different maggots 
which have crept out of that great carcase,” and 
from time to time letting the New York papers 
know his eagerness to gather more laurels. As 
an American paper said : 


‘¢ Tt is now four years since Buster has performed 
in New York, and prior to the announcement of his 
return to the stage, the public began to fear that no 
opportunity was to be again afforded of witnessing 
the matchless impersonations of the only truly great 
actor living ; and apart from his own career, the his- 
tory of the American theatre will chronicle no event 
to call forth the degree of warm-hearted enthusiasm 
that will characterise the reception and subsequent 
engagement of Rosencrantz Buster.” 


I had heard much of the effrontery of that 
great interpreter of Shakespeare, and more of 
the dreadful riot at the theatre when Mr. 
Macready acted, and which led to bloodshed. 
I bought my ticket a week beforehand, for 
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eople were stark mad about the reappearance of 
Darter. Squeezed and hot, angry and crushed, 
I took my seat in Niblo’s handsome and com- 
modious theatre, which was almost next door to 
my hotel. I soon found myself in beautiful 
Venice, standing under Brabantio’s window, 
and telling him of the flight of Desdemona. 
Presently Othello entered with earth-shaking 
step—a colossal frame with the bumping legs of 
the Farnese Hercules, exaggerated into carica- 
ture and clothed in tights of chocolate-coloured 
silk. Intense self-belief, and some careful study, 
led him at times to good elocution, and even to 
a sort of “ Brummagem” dignity. True, when he 
struck up Cassio’s sword in the drunken braw! 
by night at Cyprus, he did it with a sudden not 
ill-intended leap of almost tiger ferocity; true, 
when he led away Desdemona, he did it with 
some dignity; but these lucid intervals were 
brief. Rampant conceit, and the vulgarisms of 
a bovine nature, were always breaking out. 

Burton, the great American comedian, is dead, 
and so is Booth. But Brougham still remains ; 
and Booth’s son, who is one of the “lions” of 
Bosten. I saw himin the comedy of Don Cesar 
de Bazan, and thought him quaint, thoughtful, 
collected, and above the average; but I saw him 
in tragedy, and at once confessed him a genius, 
I liked him, however, better in melodrama than 
even in Shakespeare. I saw his Hamlet, Richard 
the Third, and Rigoletto ; and in the last strange 
and ghastly play he was passionate and original. 
His changes from fury to fear were subtly shaded, 
and his merriment as he crept about in his pied 
dress, bells,and bauble, was horrid and unearthly, 
as it should be. I confess that in Richard the 
Third, especially when he put on his silver scales 
and ran about, the little genius (for he is of 
short stature) looked rather like a lively salmon ; 
but his quiet earnestness, and his fine expressive 
countenance, destroyed all sense of ridicule. At 
Chicago, I saw Mr. Hudson, a clever Irishman, 
in the Colleen Bawn, and | was truly pleased, 
as Chicago people think every one is bound 
to be, by the intelligence of Mr. M‘Vicar (the 
lessee) and his very clever daughter. But how 
could I have any heart for Mr. Bourcicault’s 
pathos and humour when, as I walked to the 
theatre along the lake shore, 1 thought of the 
Lady Elgin and her unhappy passengers? the 
night-wind, even then, howling their stormy re- 
quiem ! 

The tone of American theatrical criticism is 
very rough and familiar. No sentimentor crot- 
chety maundering about the great singers, and 
downright abuse if they do not do their best. I 
give aspecimen of American fun on the Academy 
of Music from Yankee Notions: 


“Mr. Fagan takes pleasure in stating that he’s 
expended twenty millions of dollars and eighteen 
and three-quarters cents in the purchase of two 
living sopraneys, just arrived from the coast of Italy, 
&c. They sung at the North Pole last week with 
so much applause, that the roof of the place had to 
be taken off immediately to prevent people being 
suffocated. The second sopraney was born in St. 
Peter’s at Rome, of poor but honest parents. She 





commenced her career at La Scaly in Milan at three 
years old. Her voice is in six octaves, and sounds 
like a canary-bird. Mr. Fagan has also two beau- 
tiful specimens of wild tenorys. They was captured 
after a battle of six days, and can sing beautiful. 
The first one’s voice goes up as high as a big bank- 
note, and as low as B darned. The second can sing 
several notes of hand, and once caused the spon- 
taneous combustion of a fiddle that tried to keep up 
with him.” : 


A curious proof of the provincial character of 
New York is the way in which the critics of 
‘the Empire City” constantly allude to the con- 
ductor of theatrical orchestras, who in England 
would be unknown even by name to any but 
the dramatic writer, or the green-room habitué. 
Hear what the New York Illustrated News critic 
says to Mr. Baker, the conductor at Laura 
Keene’s Theatre: 


“ Were I, in my present fame of mind, contiguous 
to Baker, I would take him tenderly by the hand, 
and with a mild but reproachful gaze at his pendant 
whiskers, 1 would apostrophise him. As an erring 
son of music, I would seek to win him back to the 
true path by gentle remonstrance and earnest prayer. 
I would say to him, ‘Why, oh! Baker, do you, who 
know better, degrade the power and beauty oi 
music by pandering to the tastes of a vulgar popu- 
lace? Why do you let them drag you down, instead 
of raising them up? Why do you, instead of play- 
ing the pure classical music of the Germans, the soft 
and sensuous arias of the Italians, agonise the ears 
of your hearers with hideous olla podridas, you call 
pots pourris ? Why do you accompany your orchestra 
with cat-calls, katydids, penny whistles, fish horns, 
and fearful human howls? Why do you patronise 
the Hibernian and the Gael?” 


The negro entertainment is even more popu- 
lar in America than in England. Stump ora- 
tions, silver-belt jigs, and banjo obligatos, are 
the delight of none more than of the negroes 
themselves. ‘The songs about slaves are modified 
for the Southern States, and are approved of by 
the planters. They have never an abolitionist 
tendency, and therefore pass current at both ends 
of the Mississippi. Rice and other men who, 
twenty years ago or so, originated the negro en- 
tertainments, derived some of their fun from the 
study of real negro dances, but these have long 
since been exaggerated and transformed. Negro 
entertainments are said occasionally to lead to 
amusing scenes, and of these the following story 
sketches one of the most characteristic and not 
one of the least amusing : 

Some time ago, when the celebrated Sanford’s 
Philadelphian Nigger Opera Troupe was at Rich- 
mond (Va.), the city was full of strangers from 
the country. Conspicuous among these was 
Mr. Charles Loxley, a rich tobacco planter from 
a central state, a sensible but dogged man, 
who had recently lost many slaves. 


“Loxley was seen under much excitement, in the 
act of rising, with an earnest look towards the stage. 
On being asked what was the matter, L. replied, ‘That 
fellow with the tambourine is my Josh.’ His friend 
thought he was mistaken, and tried to convince him 
of his error—but no, nothing would do, he was cer- 
tain that the nigger was his Josh, and have him he 
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would before he slept. The most his friend could 
do was to prevail upon him to allow the performance 
to go on till its close. Just before the termination, 
however, Loxley went out, and returned with a war- 
rant, and proper officers to execute it, and when the 
curtain fell the posse rushed upon the stage, seized 
Sanford, and before he had time to wash off the 
burnt cork, had him properly handcuffed and secured. 
Sanford did not show the least alarm, confident 
that he could soon wash out the dark insinuation 
that he was ‘my Josh.’ When Loxley called him 
‘ Josh,’ Sanford, for his own reason, always answered 
‘massa,’ and in the peculiar way of doing which 
made L. yet more sure that he had found his ‘ boy.’ 
After Sanford had asked permission to bring his 
‘ other clothes’ in a bundle, they went to the aider- 
man’s office, where Mr. Charles Loxley made a so- 
lemn oath that the man was his slave ‘Josh.’ He 
knew him by his general appearance, and he knew 
him by his voice. Upon such positive evidence, and 
considering the respectable character of the claimant, 
the alderman had but one course, and poor Sanford 
was handed over to ‘ durance vile.’ 

“ Of course, those acquainted with the renowned 
performer richly enjoyed each turn the farce took, 
and were on tiptoe awaiting the dénouement, and of 
course they followed him as he demurely walked 
handcuffed aside of his master, to the hotel. Arriving 
there, Sanford said, ‘ Massa Charles, please let me 
wash de dust out of my eyes, and take off dese good 
close.’ Loxley agreed to this, but would not permit 
him to go out of his sight. Water was procured, and 
Sanford had scarcely commenced his ablutions, ere 
the bystanders raised such a shout of laughter at 
Loxley’s expense, as was never heard before in the 
‘Old Dominion.’ Sanford was metamorphosed in 
aninstant. His colour, voice, gait, and demeanour, 
were all changed in a twinkle, and from an old 
greasy negro, he came out a finished gentleman, as 
everybody knows him to be.” 


This may be a true story, or a puff for 
Sanford, who is a celebrated “dialect per- 
former” in the Ethiopian manner, and is careful 
in his discrimination of the blacks of different 
states. His representation of a Kentucky slave 
was thought such a refutation of Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe, that the students of a Southern univer- 
sity actually presented the actor with a valuable 
service of silver, for “defending their institu- 
tions, and showing the slaves in their proper 
light”—meaning, good humoured, merry, and 
contented. 

But though actors in America have to play 
before a stolid and preoccupied people, there is no 
invidious contempt of the actor in America. His 
becoming pride is never hurt. Vulgar parvenus do 
not take their children away from school because 
his are placed there. If he be a gentleman he is 
treated as such, and the vulgar pride cf new or 
old riches does not fret him for a moment. The 
Americans have, in fact, a firm belief that in any 
profession a man may be a gentleman if he choose. 

The great number of Irish in all American 
cities ensures success to such stimulating Irish 
pieces as the Colleen Bawn. Almost every 
American city has its pseudo-Irish comedian, 
and the Celtic part of the house roars and thun- 
ders if he do but lift a finger. The Octaroon 
(the heroine of the play) is, I should mention, a 
poor girl, the eighth portion only of the blood 





in whose veins is black. Even the Southern 
slave-dealer feels some remorse about selling an 
Octaroon; and just before the war broke out, a 
play, turning on such a sale, moved every one to 
anger or pity. This excitement took sometimes 
strange forms. Ina certain Northern city the 
play was being acted, when a Southern slave- 
dealer, who happened to be present, and who 
had fallen asleep during the moment when the 
feelings of the audience were appealed to, hap- 
pened to awake just as Zarah, or Zillah, or Zoe 
(I forget which) was about to be sold. 

“Four hundred dollars!” cried the sham 
planter on the stage. 

“Five hundred!” cried the real planter, 
os in his box, forgetful that it was only a 

ay. 
4 Four hundred!” cried the sham. 

“Five hundred!” cried the real.—‘ Five 
hundred and fifty !” 

The audience was delighted. Then, rising as 
one man, the house cried out with five hundred 
tongues, “ Five hundred dollars—let him have 
her !” 

Again, in another city, the day before the 
first rehearsal, an abolitionist enthusiast came 
to the manager and offered him a hundred dol- 
lars if he would allow him to come on the stage at 
the very climax of Zoe’s misfortunes and dangers 
and pronounce two lines of his own introduc- 
tion. The fanatic was a rich fanatic, and a 
useful patron; so the manager, unwilling to 
offend him, gave him no very clear answer, but 
bowed him out of the sacred room as soon as 
he politely could. 

The next day the play began, and all went well 
till the last scene of Zoe’s peril. ‘The audience 
were hanging on every word. The free-slavery 
men thanking Heaven that they had never seen 
such cruelties, and the anti-slavery men rejoic- 
ing that such horrors were unknown in the 
South, when suddenly there was a bustle among 
the actors—the cue was not given—the tragedian 
who was just then speaking stopped. Through 
the lane the frightened troupe made, rushed an 
excited bald-headed man in evening dress ; one 
hand worked like a pump-handle, the other flung 
circulars into the pit. In an instant he was 
alone on the stage. The actors thought he 
must be some madman broken loose. The 
orchestra drew back and made as if to fly. 

Don’t sell her,” cried the odd man—it was 
the abolitionist—“ don’t sell her; but send her 
to Canada by the UnperGRounD Ratiway.” 


NEWS OF THE CENSUS. 





Tus is the Census taken under the superin- 
tendence of the Registrar-General. It bears 
date the seventh of June, and was taken on the 
eighth of April, in eleven tables founded on the 
returns of the six hundred and thirty-one superin- 
tendent registrars who revised the books of the 
two thousand one hundred and ninety-seven re- 
gistrars, who digested the books and schedules 
of the thirty-one thousand enumerators. For, 
in the first place, this is the householder who filled 
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up his schedule. Then, this is the enumerator 
m te made up a book as relator of the contents 
of the mart Sa that the householder filled up. 
Nexi, this is the registrar who took the book 
to look and see whether the enumerator had 
been a true relator of the contents of the sche- 
dules that the householder filled up. After 
which, this is the superintendent-registrar who 
revised the book which the registrar took for a 
good overlook to see whether the enumerator 
had been a true relator of the contents of the 
schedules that the householder filled up. There 
we are at present. Yet to come, is the crown of 
the work: This is the census-office ordained by 
the act, for making a statement detailed and 
exact, which collated minutely with critical eyes 
what the superintendent-registrars had to revise 
after the good overlook of the registrar who 
took the book to see whether the enumerator 
had been a true relator of the contents of the 
schedule that the householder filled up. 
| The minute and exact report of the census- 
office we must wait some time for. The reports 
| of the superintendent-registrars yield in the 
| mean time rough general results worth publish- 
ing; so they are published in a fourpenny par- 
liamentary paper, and are open to what comment 
the public likes to make upon what conclusions 
it may please to figure to itself. =. 

In the first place, we know how many there 
are of us in England and Wales. Including 
more than a hundred and sixty thousand men of 
the army, navy, and merchant service, who are 
|| not at home, our number is about twenty million 
| and a quarter. We have increased in number 
by nearly two million and a quarter during the 
last ten years, which is a rate lower than in any 
| ten years’ interval since the beginning of the 
| century. As we have become more numerous the 
| rate of increase has decreased, and it is a curious 
fact that the decrease for the last half-century has 
been a regular decrease of one per cent in every 
census period. In eighteen hundred and eleven 
the increase of population shown by the census 
was of sixteen per cent, at the next census it was 
| fifteen, then fourteen, then thirteen, and now it 
| is twelve. This is partly the result of increasing 
An emigration table is the last in 
this return, which chiefly relates to the period 
|| of the present census, and as far as it goes 
shows a recent decline in the tendency of Eng- 
|| lishmen to emigrate, which has been very 
| marked indeed during the last three years. 
Where twenty-six of us emigrated last year 
ninety had emigrated in ’fifty-four—the year, 
for the whole three kingdoms, of greatest emi- 
gration within the last census period—and almost 
eighty in ’fifty-seven, which was the last year of 
free emigration out of England. The number 
fell to one-half in the year following, and has 
since declined. There was at the same date an 
equal fall in emigration out of Ireland, but that 
has since been rising again rather rapidly. On 
comparing one census time with another, it is 
inferred that the emigration during the period 
now under calculation—two million and a quarter 
from the whole United Kingdom—was three 





times greater than it had been in the years be- 
tween thirty-one and ’forty-one, and in a much 
less degree—but still over half a million—in ex- 
cess of the ten yearly periods from ’forty-one to 
fifty-one. 

Now let us try to get some more facts about 
ourselves out of these figures. The popula- 
tion of the country, owing to the decline in 
rate of increase, does not, it seems, double 
quite so fast as was expected from a com- 
parison of earlier censuses. We have not 
quite doubled in half a century. As to the 
great number, we were—in England and Wales 
—ten million in the eleventh, and are twenty 
million in the sixty-first year of the century, 
but when we include in calculation the odd 
thousands, it appears that it will take us full 
three years more to double perfectly the num- 
ber by which the population of England and 
Wales was represented fifty years ago; that is 
to say, we have doubled our numbers in fifty- 
three years. It will, as the rate of increase goes, 
be at least sixty years before we double it 


in. 

Then as to the proportion between inhabited 
houses and inhabitants of the land, a question 
apparently dependent upon conditions of crowd- 
ing, the number of the homeless, or of persons 
gathered into asylums. There is an occupied 

ouse now to every five persons and (we must 
needs cruelly chop up some individuals) four- 
tenths of a person. In the census before, a house 
to every five and five-tenths; in the one before 
that again, a house to about every five and four- 
tenths; in the one before that, the crowding was 
a little closer, but still there were only five and 
a little more than six-tenths to a house ; in the 
one before that, closer still—but not yet six to a 
house—only five and a little more than eight- 
tenths; and so it had then been for thirty years. 
We do not, then, get any striking result froma 
comparison between the whole number of the 
people and the whole number of their habita- 
tions. There has been an average of between 
five and six persons toa house for the last sixty 
years ; but we are less crowded by two-fifths of 
a man toa house than we were forty, fifty, or 
sixty years since. 

We try, according to these census figures, the 
relation between houses and inhabitants in 
London registration districts. In St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, St. Giles’s, Holborn, and the 
Strand, in East London, in the City, and in St. 
James’s, Westminster, there are fewer inhabited 
houses than there were ten years ago. London 
improvements have cleared them away. In the 
Hampstead district, which is the least populous, 
the proportionate increase of house-building has 
been greatest. To seventeen hundred houses, 
more than nine hundred have been added, and to 
a population of not twelve thousand, more than 
seven thousand have been added. ‘Three other 
districts, namely, Lewisham, and the far more 
populous Kensington (which includes Padding- 
ton), and, lastly, Islington, have increased very 
nearly at the same rate, being, as to the number 








of houses in them, more than half as large 
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again as they were ten years ago. Lewisham, 
indeed, has increased quite at the same rate ; 
while Islington is, in this respect, a little ahead 
of the western suburb. Chelsea has made no 
such start. Next to the districts of Hampstead, 
Islington, and Kensington, Hackney is that 
in which the proportionate addition of newly- 
built houses has been greatest. ‘These all 
represent the determination of Londoners to- 
wards the circumference. The rate of increase 
at Poplar has been, from other causes, quite 
equal to that at Hampstead, and the rate at, 
Rotherbithe equal to that at Hackney. With 
these exceptions there is nothing very striking 
in the figures representing growth of the town. 
Wandsworth follows Hackney, and Camberwell 
treads closely upon Wandsworth in the list of 
districts which have increased far beyond the 
average in population. ‘There the addition has 
been not quite a third. In Greenwich it has 
been nearly a fourth. In Newington it is of 
little more than a sixth. In Pancras and St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, it is of a sixth. In 
Lambeth, of a seventh. In Shoreditch, not 
quite so much. In Bethnal-green, of an eighth. 
In Marylebone, of a thirteenth. In West- 
minster, one house for every hundred and 
seventy-five of the old ones. These figures re- 
present the direction and extent of London’s 
growth, in respect of bricks and mortar. Of 
the whole population the increase is below half 
a million. We are, in town and suburbs, more 
than two million eight hundred thousand, and 
may call ourselves three million four or five 
years hence. 

As to the proportion of houses to inhabit- 
ants in some of the town districts: it is worth 
noticing, that the proportion for the whole coun- 
try being, as we have said, nearer five than 
six—there are six and two-tenths to a house in 
Hackney, six and three-tenths in Wandsworth, 
not so much as seven at Lewisham, seven and 
two-tenths to a house in Kensington (where there 
are some houses big enough to hold a colony), 
but more than eleven and a half to a house in 
St. Giles’s, seven and two-tenths also in Hamp- 
stead, seven and five-tenths in Islington, eight 
and four-tenths in St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
where the servant population tells on the re- 
turns, and there are many large houses, but nine 
to a house in St. Luke’s, nine and two-tenths in 
Clerkenwell, where most people wait upon them- 
selves, and most houses are small. 

A grcat deal that is curious in the way of 
suggestive figures may be taken from these 
tables, by anybody who will in this way make 
little sums in his mind as he reads, but that we 
confess is not on the whole a cheerful way of 
getting through a publication. ‘The tables 
would be a godsend to a calculating boy, and 
no doubt we shall very soon have all sorts of 
gg founding all sorts of conclusions upon 

hem, 

Look, for example, at the towns that have 
=~ up, and the towns that have gone down. 

n Cambridgeshire there is a decrease of popu- 
lation upon every district in the county. From 





Cambridge, the capital, which has lost a thou- 
sand and a half out of something under thirty 
thousand, to North Witchford, which has lost 
as much out of sixteen thousand, and is nearly 
or quite at the head of the sinkers, every town 
in Cambridgeshire shows loss of population. 
Except Norwich, Ipswich, Yarmouth, and Mut- 
ford, in Suffolk, which, although nobody out of 
Suffolk ever heard of it, has been doing great 
things, there are but three insignificant excep- 
tions to the same rule throughout all Suffolk 
and Norfolk. Decrease of population is the 
rule, also, in nearly all districts of Wiltshire ; 
Salisbury having added only about a hundred to 
a population of about nine thousand, Cricklade 
having added ten to a population of eleven thou- 
sand, and there being decrease everywhere else 
except in the two places of chief increase, High- 
wath and Chippenham. On the other hand, 
except at Kidderminster, where the decline is 
very marked, there is increase of population 
throughout Worcestershire; throughout Che- 
shire, except at Macclesfield; throughout Lan- 
cashire, except a large decline at Clitheroe and 
a little one at Garstang. Durham alone exhibits 
increase everywhere, as Cambridgeshire exhibits 
decrease everywhere. 

In many cases the decrease of population, 
which is most strongly marked in the second 
and third-rate agricultural towns, leaves many 
houses uninhabited, but the reverse of this seems 
to be quite as commonly the rule. In Cambridge, 
more than three hundred additional houses are 
tenanted, though there are about one thousand 
five hundred fewer people to live in them, and 
something like this is the case in six of the 
nine districts of Cambridgeshire. In Suffolk, 
of nine such districts, five show an increase of 
house occupation in spite of the decrease of 
population. On the whole, there appears to be 
a decided tendency in the inhabitants of provin- 
cial towns to extend slightly the amount of 
separate house accommodation they allow them- 
mm Thus the small town of Midhurst, in Sus- 
sex, had contrived to build and occupy twenty- 
one more houses, though it contains a thou- 
sand fewer people than at the preceding census, 
and for the smallest registered increase of popu- 
lation, which is only two at Havant, accommo- 
dation is made by the addition of forty-five 
more tenanted houses. 

The largest actual increase of population 
during the last ten years, has been in Lancashire, 
at West Derby, a part of Liverpool, and is of 
seventy-two thousand. Next to it ranks, in 
this respect, Chorlton, a part of Manchester, 
where upwards of forty-five thousand have been 
added to the population. The addition in Man- 
chester itself has been only fifteen, and in Sal- 
ford of seventeen thousand, while in the strictly 
defined Liverpool registration district, the in- 
crease is only of eleven thousand. The actual in- 
crease at Birmingham approaches forty thou- 
sand, but of all districts the one in which there 
has been by far the highest proportionate increase 
in population is that of West Ham, over the 
London Border, where the Victoria Docks have 
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given birth toa new town. The actual increase 
is of about five-and-twenty thousand, but it is 
added to no more than five-and-thirty thousand, 
that is to say, there has been within two-sevenths 
of an actual doubling. 


LIFE IN AFRICA. 








For a long time one of the largest of the 
continents of the so-called “ Old World” has 
laid like a huge blank on the map of the Eastern 
Hemisphere, with a fringe of civilisation hang- 
ing loosely round it. But our British lions 
seem inclined to dispute the lordship of the 
African lion, and within a few years Garth and 
Livingstone, Burton, Speke, and Petherick, and 
a Gallico-American gentleman, Du Chaillu, 
have given us more information than all pre- 
vious writers put together had afforded. We 
can mark in our new maps rivers and mountains, 
lakes and plains, and we have a considerable 
amount of knowledge as to the production of 
the continent, and the manners, customs, and 
character of many of the tribes. But on all 
these subjects we can only have so much infor- 
mation as each traveller can glean for himself— 
a few miles of river, a section of a plain, the 
manners and customs of a tribe judged from the 
few individuals with whom he comes in contact. 
For Central Africa is a land without a history, 
without a literature, almost without traditions. 
There are no buildings either for use or orna- 
ment in the present, and no ruins to speak of 
the past; there are no roads, no bridges, no 
dams, no canals. ‘The civilisation with which 
the natives have come into contact has brought 
with it the cruel slave trade, and this has de- 
based and demoralised even the savage. 

All that we do know tends to produce amaze- 
ment. We find a land of most luxuriant vege- 
tation, abundantly watered, a land of vast 
forests, whose magnificent trees furnish choice 
woods, a land where the pine-apple is a weed, 
where rice grows wild, ground nuts abound, and 
tobacco, maize, and cotton, might be grown to 
any extent. Elephants with their precious 
ivory tusks roam in herds, and there are ante- 
lopes of all sizes and of species innumerable. 
There is indeed a profusion of animal and vege- 
table life, which it would be impossible to enu- 
merate ; and in spite of all this the inhabitants 
starve. They do not till the ground, and they 
do not rear cattle. They eat what comes to 
hand—elephant, hippopotamus, rat, mouse, dog, 
frog, sug—and when food runs short they fall 
back upon man. Some eat man cooked, others 
prefer him raw; some eat him young, some 
old ; some eat enemies killed in battle, others 
have no objection to a friend, and kill him when 
he is ill and dying, u> barter for his body after 
he is dead. ‘They bring the traveller a plump 
slave as we should offer a fowl. 

But we must point out in due order the 
ground over which each of our lions has roamed. 
First, there is Captain Burton, in the ea. of 
Africa, He has explored that part lying north 
of Livingstone’s region and south of the equator, 


and from the coast back some nine hundred and 
fifty miles to the great inland lake Tanganyika. 
He was accompanied by Captain Speke, who 
pushed on to the north-east of the lake Tangan- 
yika till he came to another great lake, Nyanza, 
im which he believes he has found the long- 
sought sources of the Nile. 

Mr. Petherick, starting from Egypt, has traced 
the White Nile back into the heart of Africa, and 
so near to the point at which Captain Speke left 
his lake Nyanza, that the future explorations of 
these gentlemen in this direction excite great 
interest. 

On the opposite side of the Continent, that is 
the west, and just two degrees north and south 
of the equator, the American traveller, Du 
Chaillu, has opened a new region. His account 
of the gorilla and other apes has already been 
noticed in this journal, and it is proposed also 
to give a sketch of the region through which he 
travelled. 

Captain Burton gives an account of his travels 
in two mighty volumes, or rather he gives two 
accounts, and writes alternate chapters: one in 
alight and playful style, and the other to suit that 
part of the public requiring “stronger meat.” 

Captain Burton—or, as his escort dubbed 
him, “The Wicked White Man”’—was at the 
head of an expedition which left the harbour of 
Zanzibar on the 16th of June, 1857, with the 
intention of ascertaining, if possible, the limits 
of the great Tanganyika Lake, or, as it used to 
be called, the “Sea of Ujiji.” Zanzibar is an 
island lying off the east coast of Africa, and 
about seven degrees south of the equator. It 
trades with the interior in ivory, copal, and 
slaves, the average yearly import of the latter 
being fourteen thousand. ‘The trade is carried 
on by means of caravans, and these consist of an 
Arab merchant and native porters, from a dozen 
to twe hundred, for they have no beasts of burden, 
These caravans pass constantly between the coast 
and lake Tanganyika. We have known of the 
existence of this lake for a long time. The 
earliest accounts of thé Portuguese discoveries, 
in 1589, mention the traffic on this great in- 
ternal sea; and the Wanyamwesi, or proprietors 
of the soil of that part of Central Africa lying 
east of the lake, have from time immemori 
visited the coast, trading in ivory and slaves; 
of late years, too, they have acted as porters to 
the Arab merchants. But Burton and Speke 
are the first Europeans of modern times who 
have visited and navigated the lake. After a 
great deal of trouble the court of Zanzibar con- 
sented to procure for them a favourable recep- 
tion on the coast of Africa, and to ensure the 
protection of the chiefs of the country through 
which they had to pass. In spite of this the 
journey was both difficult and dangerous, and 
occupied two years and three months. They 
left, as we have said, the harbour of Zanzibar, 
crossed from thence to Kaole on the mainland, 
and travelled west and north-west a distance of 
nine hundred and fifty-five miles, until they 
reached Ujiji, on the Tanganyika Lake. This 





is divided by Captain Burton into five regions. 
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The first extends from Kaole, near the mouth 
of the river Kingani, to Zungomero, which is at 
the head of the great river valley, and forms the 
maritime regions. It is a land of luxuriant 
vegetation, abundantly watered; the villages, 
too, are numerous, but small and thinly popu- 
lated. The inhabitants are a fringe of Moslems 
along the coast, and inland the Wazaramo and 
Wak’hutu tribes. The first of these seem to 
form the chief obstacle to trade on the east 
coast. They resist the passage of caravans, take 
toll from the merchants, both as they enter and 
leave the country, and, in fact, absorb all the 
profits of the trade. Very often, too, they lie 
in wait and discharge poisoned arrows at the 
trespassers. Almost the only crime they punish 
is Ushawe, or black magic. As on the west 
coast, the power of conviction rests wholly with 
the “ medicine man,” and the ordeal prescribed 
by him is of such a nature that conviction is sure 
to follow, and then the sentence of death is 
carried into immediate execution. Among the 
Wazaramo the accused are burnt to death, and 
every few miles you come upon one or two heaps 
of ashes, with calcined and blackened human 
bones ; sometimes, close to the two large circles, 
where the father and mother have been burnt, 
a small circle shows that a poor little child has 








also shared their fate. 

Many of those accused of “black magic” 
are sold into slavery, and they are the slaves 
most sought after, for they never run away. If 
they did they must either starve in the bush or 
suffer death at the hands of a hostile tribe. They 
dare not return to their own, as they would be 
murdered immediately. 

There are certain customs which have grown 
into laws in Eastern Africa, and which, with 
some modifications, are common to all the 
tribes of which we shall have to speak. One is 
the oath of brotherhood. Members of the same 
or of different tribes elect each other as brothers. 
They perform a ceremony, during which each 
one eats a piece of meat smeared with the other’s 
blood, or else receives some of his adopted bro- 
ther’s blood in a leaf, and rubs it into the wound 
from which his own blood has been taken. This 
is a very strong tie, as they believe that death or 
slavery would overtake the man who broke his 
brotherhood. ' 

In some parts they believe that a curse 
attends any one who appropriates an article 
found on the road ; and a watch, lost by the ex- 
pedition, was picked up by the country people 
and returned, very carefully wrapped in grass 
and leaves. But this, unfortunately, is only a 
local superstition. Many tribes are also alike in 
their customs with regard to children. The 
child that cuts the two upper incisors before the 
lower is either put to death, given away, or sold 
to the slave merchant. They believe that it 
would bring disease, calamity, and death into the 
household. The Arabs of Zanzibar have the 
same superstition, but instead of putting the 
child to death they read passages from the 
Koran, and make it swear, by nodding its head, 
not to injure those about it, 


The woman who is about to become a mother 
retires to the bush for an hour or two, and re- 
turns with a baby in her arms and a bundle of 
firewood—which she has taken the opportunity 
of collecting—on her back. Twins are either put 
to death or exposed in the jungle. If a child 
dies young, the mother has to undergo a kind of 
penance. She is smeared with fat and flour, sits 
on the outside of the village, and the people 
come round, hooting and mocking her. In 
one respect the inhabitants of the Maritime 
Region are more civilised than their neighbours : 
they bury their dead stretched out in the dress 
worn during life. 

Leaving the maritime, we come to the second 
or mountain region. It extends from Zun- 

omero over the mountains of Usagara to 
gogi, and is traversed by caravans in three or 
four weeks. 

The mountains of Usagara are supposed to 
form part of a chain extending both north and 
south. They are the only important elevations 
between the coast and the great lake. ‘That part 
of the chain crossed by the expedition is divided 
into three parallel ridges, with valleys between 
each. The greatest height was found to be five 


the sea. The climate is cold and damp, but the 
upper regions of the hills are salubrious, and 
many parts are very fertile. 

The nearest approach to civilisation shown 
by the ixhabitants of this region is that they 
feel the want of —— a pocket. 
remedy what they consider a natural deficiency, 
they pierce the lobe of the ear and distend the 
hole ty packing into it bits of cane, wood, and 
quills, until it is large enough to carry a cane 
snuff box, a goat’s horn pierced for a fife and 
any other small valuable they care to have about 
them. 

A very desolate region this, for the tra- 
veller. In many parts the natives dig the rats 
out of their holes for food. The line of march 


starvation dog the caravans. Bleached human 
skeletons marked the track. The expedition 
followed a caravan which had lost fifty of its 
members by small-pox, and the swollen corpses 


every succeeding party catches the infection, 


porters “ lagged behind,” and probably threw 
themselves into some jungle to die. 

The third region is a flat table-land. It ex- 
tends from Ugogi at the western base of the 
mountains to the eastern district of Unyam- 
wesi. 

It is an arid and sterile land, for the moun- 
tains to the east of it have robbed the south- 
east trade winds of their vapours. The ira- 


here and there by the growth of succulent 
plants, thorny bush, and siunted trees. Many 
parts of the region suffer from perpetual 
drought, and water is nowhere either good or 
plentiful. The land is therefore not fertile; 
cotton and tobacco, which flourish everywhere 





veller sees only a glaring yellow flat, darkened | 
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lay along the road. Under these circumstances | 


and Captain Burton records that several of his | 
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else from the coast inland to the Great Lake, 
are here deficient, and rice cannot be grown. 
But perhaps the very absence of the luxuriant 
vegetation of other regions has proved favour- 
able to the physical development of the races in 
and about Ugogi. They are fairer, which shows 
better blood; they are all clothed in cotton, even 
—which is quite unusual in Africa—the very 
children, and many wear sandals made of hide 
They are hospitable to the stranger, who is al- 
ways greeted with a salutation. The races in- 
habiting the two first regions drive him from 
their door, but here the host places the stool— 
for there is but one in each hut—for his guests, 
and seats himself on the ground. He prepares 


| a meal of milk and porridge, and on parting 


gives, if he can afford it, a goat or a cow. 
The third region offers one great advantage, 


| itis a place where fat people are appreciated. 


Many years ago the first caravan that passed 
through Ugogi was led by one Zumah Mfumbi, 
afat man. The people were lost in admiration, 
but they doubted the reality of his corpulence. 
After many experiments, however, they were 
convinced that there was no mistake about it; 
and then they said it was wonderful, it was 
beautiful, and this fat man must be God himself. 
But they did not rest satisfied with this con- 
clusion, they said that as he was a god, and 
was on the spot, he might as well improve the 
country and give them rain. In vain the fat 
man pleaded and protested, they grew angry 
and were about to put the contumacious deity 
to death, when some heavy showers fell and he 
was released. 

The fourth region extends to the eastern 
banks of the Malagarazi River, and is the far- 
famed Land of the Moon. This is the very gar- 
den of Central Inter-Tropical Africa, and Burton 
gives the most glowing account of its peaceful 
rural beauty. ‘There are villages at short inter- 
vals, well-hoed plains, herds of cattle, flocks of 
ee and sheep, and a general aspect of bar- 

arous comfort and plenty. 

The rainy season, or south-west monsoon 
begins earlier than on the coast, and the rain, 
hail, and thunder storms are very violent. But 
the monsoon is not the unhealthy season, as the 


' inundation is then too deep; it is only when 


| sudden chill. 


| & blanket at night. 


evaporation has dried up the waters, and swamps 
of reeking and putrid black vegetable mud cover 
the low lands, and winds howl over the country 
night and day, that cold and cough, ague and 
Seam, dysentery and deadly fevers pre- 
vail. 

Strange to say, influenza is as much dreaded 
in the Land of the Moon as in England. But 
this is in the summer when the cold east wind 
from the mountains of Usagara brings with it a 
The nights seem to be always 
cold, and in the height of summer one is glad of 
As a set-off, flies and mos- 
quitoes are jess troublesome than in any other 

art of Africa. In this region we find the great 
Vanyamwezi tribe, the typical race in this part 
of Central Africa. Their industry and commer- 


| cial activity, which are, however, only compara- 





tive, give them a superiority over the other , 
races. They extend to the shores of the Great 
Lake, and it is they who not only trade with 
the coast on their own account, forming large 
caravans, but they also act as porters to the 
Arab merchants. The race is said to be lon 
lived, and they have both bodily strength an 
savage courage. Skins are more commonly 
worn than cloth, and children are very rarely 
clothed at all. They are all very fond of orna- 
ments, strings of large beads, crescents of hip- 
popotamus teeth, brass and copper bangles and 
massive rings for the wrist and ansles, and it 
is for these chiefly that they trade. They re- 
move the eyelashes, and enlarge the lobes of the 
ears. 

They also have learned from the Arabs to 
bury their dead. In former times some man 
used to carry the corpse out of the village on 
his head and throw it into the first jungle where 
wild animals abounded, and they so much ob- 
jected to the Arab funeral that they would 
assemble in crowds to close the way. But the 
merchants persevered till they established a 
right, and now the Wanyamwezi also bury their 
dead. If a man dies from home, they turn 
the face of the corpse towards the mother’s 
village, and the body is buried standing, or 
tightly bound in a heap, or placed in a sitting 
neon with the arms clasping the knees. 
Vhen a chief is buried, three female slaves are 
buried with him—alive—to preserve him from 
the horrors of solitude. One really remarkable 
characteristic of the Wanyamwezi is their love of 
club life. In every village there are two of these 
clubs—Iwanza, they are called ; one for the men, 
one for the women. The Iwanza is a large hut, 
smeared with smooth clay, and often decorated 
with a rude attempt at carving. Strangers and 
travellers are not admitted to the women’s club, 
but they are always received in the men’s. In 
this Iwanza the villagers spend their days, and 
often their nights, gambling, eating, drinki 
pombe—their beer—and smoking Bon an 
tobacco. They are very foul feeders, and will 
chew the clay of ant-hills rather than eat nothing. 
They will devour animals that have died of 
disease, and carrion—the flesh of lions, leopards, 
elephants, rhinoceroses, asses, wild cats and 
rats, beetles and white ants. But they will not 
eat mutton or poultry, or eggs, or waterfowl, 
saying it is not their custom. 

Immediately before a man becomes the chief 
of his tribe he is taunted and insulted, “ Ah! 
now thou art still our comrade, but presently 
thou wilt torture and slay, fine and flog us.” 
Du Chaillu gives an almost identical account of 
the conduct of the tribes on the West Coast 
when choosing a chief. 

The fifth and last region is the region of the 
Great Lake, Tanganyika. This lake occupies 
the centre of the length of Africa, but is nearly 
one-third nearer the East than the West Coast. 
It is about seven hundred miles north of Living- 
stone’s Lake Ngami, and some three hundred 
and forty miles south-west of my os Speke’s 
Lake Nyanza. It is supposed to be some three 
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hundred miles in length, and the greatest breadth 
from thirty to thirty-five miles. It is eighteen 
hundred and fifty feet above the sea level, but 
two thousand feet lower than the northern Lake 
Nyanza. ‘This, of course, makes it impossible 
that there can be any rivers flowing—as use 
to be supposed of the Nile—from the southern 
and through the northern lake. Indeed, Burton 
supposes that no river flows from Tanganyika 
Lake, but that it receives the drainage of the 
country around. The beauty of the lake, and of 
its shores seems to be very great. It has the 
“Jaughing tides” of the Mediterranean, “ pel- 
lucid sheets of dark blue water; purple light, 
crimson and gold, tufted heights, and at night 
floods of transparent moonbeam.” 

Taking a more prosaic view of it, we cannot 
help thinking that it might be made a great 
high road of commerce, that is of civilisation, 
for the people living on the shores are nearly all 
traders, and cannot exist without some form of 
traffic. They have boats, but these are nothing 
better than wretched canoes which creep along 
the shores, and only when the weather promises 
to be fine venture to make a desperate push for 
the other side. The Arabs collect slaves and ivory 
from the tribes upon its banks, and they formerly 
raised rice of excellent quality upon the shores ; 
but the inhabitants were vont out by the de- 
— of the monkey, the elephant, and the 
hippopotamus, and allowed it to degenerate. 
On the western shores of the lake, the croco- 
diles, the malaria, the mosquitoes; and the men 
are equally feared. The latter prefer man raw, 
instead of eating him roasted like other tribes, 
and, having a land of richest soil and most pro- 
lific climate, they abandon it to wild growths, 
and feed on all kinds of carrion and vermin, 
grubs and insects, and, failing these, on man. 


MEDICAL NUTS TO CRACK. 





Many a tough riddle is put to the doctor in 
a court of law. There are more than twenty 
thousand inquests held every year in England 
and Wales, an average of more than one inquest 
a year to every practitioner of medicine; at 
each, the professional witness is expected with 
his facts and opinions, to show the cause of death, 
or to fix crime upon the guilty. 

Sometimes even to know one man from another 
is a riddle, that it takes more than a doctor to 
solve. Mall, a barber’s apprentice, was tried 
once at the Old Bailey for robbing a Mr. Ryan, 
of Portland-street. All the witnesses swore 
positively against him, and he would have been 
found guilty, if it had not been proved that, 
as the very time of the robbery, he was stand- 
ing at the same Old Bailey bar on trial for 
another robbery, sworn against him as posi- 
tively, which also he did not commit. He was 
the unlucky double of a thief. 

Ifhe had only had a mole ora strawberry leaf! 
says the expert reader of romances. Well, 
there was a man, named Joseph Parker, tried at 
New York for bigamy, because, besides being 
himself and having his own wife, he was 


d|his neck. So had Parker. 





supposed to be Thomas Hoag, husband of Mrs. 
Hoag. Thomas Hoag might be known surely 
enough, for he had a scar on his forehead. So 
had Parker. Yes, and Hoag spoke with a lisp. 
So did Parker. He had a curious mark on 
He had a scar on 
his foot. No, Parker had of got that, and the 
want of the scar on the foot supported his 
alibi, and proved the mistake of identity. 

There is a notion among Belgian thieves that 
a salt herring tied over a scar will in time efface 
it. There was not time for a scar to form in the 
case of a French thief, who cut his hand with a 
window pane, when leaving a house he had 
robbed. He was traced by the drops of blood, 
which were observed to be on the left side of the 
footprints. On the way there was picked up 
what the doctor pronounced to be a shred of 
skin. Search was made in a village, where the 
track was lost, and a man found with a recent 
cut on his left hand, and a morsel of skin gone 
from it, that in size and shape, said the two 
doctors who were called in, answered to that 
which had been picked up in the road. Hair 
can be dyed, as we know, and blanched. As to 
the blanching, great question was raised in 
Paris when M. Orfila, the famous chemist, to- 
gether with one of the first hairdressers in the 
town, was summoned to say whether it was pos- 
sible that a murderer, who had been seen in 
Paris at two o’clock, with jet black hair, could 
have been seen with light hair at Versailles on the 
same evening. There was no wig in the case. 
The hairdresser said this was impossible. Ortfila 
made experiments, and said that it could have 
been managed by help of chlorine, which changes 
black hair to dark and light chesnut, dark and 
light blond yellow and yellowish white, accord- 
ing to the length of time it had been steeped or 
washed. In the case in question, if there was 
no mistake as to the absence of a wig, and 
the chlorine was used, the man must have put 
himself to the penance of soaking the whole 
crown of his head for some hours in chlorine 
water—washing would have been insufficient— 
and, after all, he could not have got rid of the 
smell; besides that, his hair after the operation 
would have been hard, stiff, and brittle. For 
turning light hair dark, the means are easier. 
The preparation of lead, known as tinctura 
pompeiana of the shop, does not injure the hair, 
and cannot affect the brains of those who use it, 
a very slight absorption of more lead being of 
little consequence to the whole mass. A little 
dilute nitric acid dropped upon hair dye in this 
way, causes the colour to fly off in effervescence. 
Hair changes colour in some trades. Those who 
turn rulers of “ green ebony,” or work where a 
fine copper dust is in the air, if they have light 
hair, find it changed to green. 

Another question sometimes raised in cases of 
disputed identification is, how much light is 
enough to know a man by? A thief’s face has 
been seen in a dark chamber, and remembered 
to identification and conviction, when, attention 
having first been excited by the noise of his 
movement, he was revealed for less than a 
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second by a flash of lightning. A Frenchman 
travelling was fired at from a ditch. Both he and 
his servant swore to the man who, they said, 
had fired ; his face being discerned by the flash of 
his gun. The man was condemned, but par- 
doned, when, on an experiment being made in 
the Imperial College of France, it was declared 
that the flash from a discharged gun did not give 
light enough for the identification of the person 
firing. But there are facts tending the other 
way, and Dr. Gray, in the second edition of his 
book on Forensic Medicine, just published, the 
latest and best authority on these subjects, and 
the volume from which we are taking all the 
anecdotes we tell, says that he has repeatedly 
recognised a face with which he was familiar by 
the discharge in the dark of a gun close at hand. 
“Tt may also,” he very rightly adds, “ be 
reasonably contended that, under the influence 
of strong excitement, the perceptions are 
uncommonly acute, as the actions are unusually 
rapid. It might happen, therefore, that a per- 
son exposed to danger would have a quicker 
and more distinct perception than an experi- 
menter.” Thus, for example, at the end of the 
last century, on a November night, three Bow- 
street runners, who had been sent to search the 
neighbourhood of Hounslow, were in a post- 
chaise together, and were attacked on the high- 
way, near Bedfont, by two persons cn horse- 
back, one of whom placed himself at the heads 
of the horses, the other at the side of the chaise. 
The night was dark, but one of the officers 
swore that, by the flash of the pistols, he could 
distinctly see that the man rode a dark brown 
horse, between thirteen and fourteen hands high, 
and of remarkable shape, having a square head 
and very thick shoulders—altogether, a horse 
that he could have picked out from among fifty. 
He did find the horse, and of the rider he weal 
also testify that he had worn arough-shag brown 
great-coat. 

Identification after death has also its difficul- 
ties. A resurrection-man was found guilty of 
raising the body of a young woman buried at 
Stirling. The body was identified by her relations, 
not only by the features, but by the fact of one leg 
being shorter than the other. But it was after- 
wards shown that, although the man really had 
lifted the body at Stirling, the body identified 
by the relations was that of another young 
woman taken out of the churchyard at Falkirk, 
and she also, besides the general resemblance, had 
one leg shorter than the other. The body of 
Maria Martin was identified by the absence of 
certain teeth from each jaw, and by signs about 
the lungs, answering to an attack of inflamma- 
tion of the chest, which she was known to have 
had shortly before her mysterious disappearance. 
Peculiarities of teeth and jaw are often impor- 
tant means of identification, especially where 
during life a cast happens to have been taken by 
a dentist. When the remains of Charles the 
First were exhumed, they were identified, not 
only by the preservation of the features, and 
their striking euhes to the portrait on coins, 
busts, and paintings, but there was a smooth cut 





such as a heavy axe would have made, through 
oy eye of the fourth spinal bone of the 
neck. 

If we are not always sure that we identify a 
man, can we be sure always that we read the 
riddle of a disease? Of scientific difficulty in 
the distinguishing of natural signs, we will say 
nothing, and we will suppose that few doctors 
can mistake a rabbit’s kidney stuffed into the 
nose for polypus, or a preparation of cow’s 
sweetbread for a cancer. Such frauds are 
profitable, under occasional circumstances, to 
others besides those who wish to escape 
military service,—so profitable sometimes, that 
disease is imitated at the cost of not a little 
torture, and the deception carried on in spite of 
the sharpest remedies. Whenacurved spine is 
imitated, there is only the one possible position 
for the curve, and the twist causes folds of skin 
that are hardly to be traced in the case of a real 
old curviture. Ulcers are not only imitated by 
gluing a bit of spleen, or of the skin of a frog, 
to the part chosen for the seat of disease, and 
keeping it moist with blood and water ; they are 
created by burning and the use of corrosives, 
and the healing of them is prevented by the use 
of irritants. An obstinate sore leg has, there- 
fore, now and then been cured by fodiiog it u 
ina box. But people who will gorge shell-fish 
for the sake of getting nettle-rash, and who give 
themselves the itch by rubbing irritating powder 
into needle pricks, who drink vinegar and burnt 
cork to upset the bowels, put lime into their 
eyes for the sake of getting them inflamed, or 
even thrust a needle down to the lens of the eye 
to get a cataract—these are samples of things 
that have been actually done to escape military 
service—might well perplex the unwary. Feigned 
epileptics will swallow blood to vomit it again ; 
will display real old bruises self-inflicted; will fall, 
struggle, and foam chewed-soap at the mouth. 
In true epilepsy, there is insensibility to pain. 
Feigned victims have borne pin-thrusts without 
a wince, but they seldom can stand flecking 
with a wet handkerchief on the naked soles of 
their feet. One man who feigned a death sleep, 
sufferec the operation of trephining, the sawing 
of a circlet of bone out of his skull, with only a 
groan. A recruit, who feigned blindness, being 
placed on the brink of a river, was ordered to 
walk forward, and he did. Fever has been imi- 
tated by eating tobacco; hectic on the cheek 
produced by rubbing; a white tongue made with 
chalk or whiting ; a brown tongue with liquorice 
or brick-dust. But of all imitable things the 
only one in which fraud is not tolerably easy of 
detection by a well-trained and shrewd doctor, 
is the complaint of pain. Pain in the head, 
rheumatic and neuralgic pain, will really occur 
without visible change in the parts affected and 
without constitutional symptoms. In the per- 
sistent false assertion of severe pain, men have 
allowed a breast to be cut out, or a limb ampu- 
tated. There is not only in these cases a pur- 
pose to be observed, but an obstinacy of cha- 
racter that prides itself on going through with 
what it has begun. 
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Here is afresh topic. Is a man answerable 
for what he does in the confusion of awaking 
out of sleep? Bernard Schedmaizig, suddenly 
awaking at night, thought he saw a frightful 
phantom, challenged it twice, and, getting no 
answer, struck into it with his hatchet. Then 
he found that he had killed his wife. Two men, 
out of doors at night in a place infested by 
robbers, agreed that one should watch while the 
other slept. The one who slept, dreamt of an 
attack, and, starting up, shot his friend through 
the heart. A pedlar, asleep on the road, rude 
awakened by a passer-by, ran him through wit 
a sword-stick. Is it lawful for anybody to wake 
up, without instantly having all his wits about 
him, and to do what he may in that interval of 
imperfect apprehension? And, again, how is it 
with the somnambulist ? A simple and innocent 
Carthusian monk was, when he walked in his 
sleep, a thief and plunderer of the dead. A 

ious clergyman once, as a sleep-walker, robbed 
fis own church. Another person could not 
sleep without watches by the bed, because, sane 
and harmless when awake, he was liable when 
asleep to somnambulism with a mania for suicide. 
He got loose one night and hanged himself by the 
foot. A monk, late one evening, was seen to 
enter, with fixed eyes, frowning brow, and kuife 
in hand, the chamber of the prior of his convent. 
He felt the empty bed as if to see that the 
prior was there, and stabbed into it three times, 
then retiring with an air of satisfaction. Ques- 
tioned the next day, he said that having dreamed 
that the prior had murdered his mother, and that 
her spirit had come to him crying for vengeance, 
he had run to stab the assassin, and that when 
he awoke soon afterwards, covered with per- 
spiration, he rejoiced to find it was a dream. 

We pass over the innumerable riddles that 
arise out of the question of insanity or sanity. 
It is not every madman who is as clearly in de- 
lusion as the man who thought that he must 
keep his head and heart together, and so serve 
the Lord by throwing himself head over ears 
over every stile or gate he came to; “but that 
all depended on its being done with precision 
and decision.” 

As to persons found dead by violence, ques- 
tions arise that test the doctor’s skill. The late 
Dr. James Reid-was called to a room where a 
man and his wife lay with their throats cut. 
The woman was in a pool of blood on the floor 
by the bedside, with her throat cut from ear to 
ear. The husband was in bed with the windpipe 
cut, but no great vessel divided, and he still 
lived. He said that in the middle of the night 
he was aroused from his sleep, by receiving a 
wound in his throat from his wife’s hand. The 
shock and the loss of blood had prevented him 
from giving alarm. The man’s manner excited 


suspicion, and the doctor, turning up the vie ly 


clothes, found—the sole of his foot covered wi 
dry blood. 





Sometimes there is the riddle of apparent 


death to solve. John Howard testifies that 

risoners supposed to be dead of jail fever, on 

eing brought out for burial now and then re- 
turned to life when the bodies were washed with 
cold water. An infant daughter of Henry 
Laurens, the first President of the American 
Congress, had small-pox, and was kept ina warm 
room with windows and doors carefully closed. 
She was laid out as dead, and then the window 
being thrown open, the draught of fresh cold 
air over the supposed corpse revived it, and the 
child regained its health. These long death- 
like faints were not uncommon before Syden- 
ham’s time, when the stifling system of treating 
diseases attended with eruption (and especially 
small-pox) was in vogue. 

There is at least one strange case minutely 
described and authenticated — that of the 
Honourable Colonel Townshend—in which ap- 
parent death could be produced at will. Doctor 
Cheyne writes thus of the colonel’s exhibition 
of his power. “He told us he had sent for us 
to give him some account of an odd sensation he 
had for some time observed and felt in himself, 
which was, that composing himself, he could die 
or expire when he pleased, and yet, by an effort 


or somehow, he could come to life again, which, | 


it seems, he had sometimes tried before he sent 
for us. We all three felt his pulse first : it was 
distinct, though small and thready, and his heart 
had its usual beating. He composed himself on 
his back, and lay in a still posture some time; 
while I held his right hand, Dr. Baynard laid 
his hand on his heart, and Mr. Skrine held a 
clean looking-glass to his mouth. I found his 
pulse sink gradually, till at last I could not feel 
any by the most exact and nice touch. Dr. 
Baynard could not feel the least motion in his 


heart, nor Mr. Skrine discern the least soil of | 


breath on the bright mirror he held to his mouth. 
Then each of us by turns examined his arm, 


heart, and breath, but could not by the nicest | 
scrutiny discover the least symptom of life in | 


him. ‘This continued about half an hour. As 
we were going away (thinking him dead) we ob- 


served some motion about the body, and upon | 
examination found his pulse and the motion of || 


his heart gradually returning; he began to | 
breathe gently and speak softly.” The colonel || 


tasked the doctors with this great medical riddle 
in the morning, and exhibited his mysterious 
power probably to excess: for he was a true 


dead man in the evening, having no disease || 
found in him except one of the kidneys, for | 


which he had long been under treatment. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS 
Will be concluded in the Number for Saturday, 3rd August, 
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Will be commenced (to be completed in six months) 
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